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Study  Space 


Lani  Shaddock,  an  undergraduate  student  in  arts  and  science,  is  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  Morrison  Pavilion  at  the  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre.  The  32,000-square-foot 
addition,  which  officially  opened  Jan.  9 following  a lead  donation  from  U of  T alumni  Russell  and 
Katherin  Morrison,  provides  650  new  study  spaces  for  students. 


Student  Volunteers  Provide  Warmth, 
Legal  Aid  to  Homeless 


By  Sue  Toye  and  Nicolle  Wahl 

For  several  U of  T students 
getting  the  most  out  of  their 
education  means  taking  the  time 
to  give  back  to  the  community 
through  a variety  of  volunteer 
programs  meant  to  help  Toronto’s 
less  fortunate. 

One  such  student  is  Sara 
Corman.  From  food  banks  and 
childcare  programs  to  community 
outreach  in  her  high  school, 
Corman  has  done  it  all.  Now,  the 
energetic  third-year  law  student 
co-ordinates  a legal  aid  clinic 
through  U of  T’s  Downtown  Legal 
Services  for  Out  of  the  Cold,  a 
seasonal  program  organized  by 
churches  throughout  the  city  that 
provides  food  and  temporary 
shelter  to  the  city’s  homeless 
during  winter  months. 

“We’re  always  thinking  of  better 
ways  to  reach  the  people  who 
need  our  services  the  most  but 


who  can’t  always  come  to  us,” 
Corman  said. 

Running  the  legal  aid  clinic  has 
been  a rewarding  yet  humbling 
experience  for  Corman.  “It’s 
important  to  recognize  that  we’re 
very  privileged  as  law  students  so 
it  should  be  a high  priority  for  us 
to  give  back  to  the  community. 
That’s  what  it’s  all  about.” 

Corman  isn’t  the  only  U of  T 
student  making  a contribution  to 
her  community.  Danica  Lam,  a 
second-year  engineering  sciences 
student,  is  co-chair  of  the  Innis 
College  residence  community 
outreach  committee.  Along  with 
fellow  students,  Lam  is  helping  to 
co-ordinate  Operation  Undercover, 
a program  in  which  students  col- 
lect warm  blankets  from  local 
businesses  and  deliver  them  — 
along  with  a nutritious  meal  — to 
homeless  people  on  the  streets  of 
Toronto. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the 


program  is  special  in  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  hands- 
on  interaction  between  students 
and  community  members  in 
need,  Lam  said.  “It  makes  a big  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  your  concept  of 
the  significance  of  the  event.  It’s 
one  thing  to  buy  five  candy-grams 
and  in  doing  so  contribute  a dollar, 
but  it’s  another  thing  entirely  to 
make  a lunch  and  then  actually  go 
and  give  it  to  someone.” 

Sometimes,  she  added,  the 
homeless  clients  will  strike  up  a 
conversation  with  students  and 
share  their  own  story  of  how  they 
wound  up  on  the  streets. 

Lam  said  that  experience  gives 
volunteers  a different  perspective 
on  life.  “Sometimes  you  get  to  a 
point  in  the  term  when  you’re  just 
stressing  about  everything  you 
have  to  do.  Then  you  do  some- 
thing like  Operation  Undercover 
and  you  realize  that  there  are 
much  more  important  things.” 


Settlement  Reached 
With  UTFA 


By  jane  Stirling 

Members  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  will  receive  a 
three  per  cent  across-the-board 
salary  increase  plus  progress- 
through-the-ranks  as  part  of  an 
arbitration  award  announced 
Dec.  30. 

Arbitrator  Martin  Teplitsky 
announced  the  one-year  award 
for  2002-2003  after  mediation 
between  the  administration  and 
UTFA,  which  represents  about 
2,300  teaching  staff  and  librari- 
ans, ended  unsuccessfully.  The 
salary  portion  of  the  arbitrated 
settlement  is  retroactive  to  July  1. 
Faculty  and  librarians  will  receive 
this  portion  of  the  award  in  their 
February  pay.  Progress-through- 
the-ranks  is  the  university’s  sys- 
tem of  awarding  merit  increases 
to  faculty  and  librarians. 


“We  feel  the  settlement  is  very 
fair  and  recognizes  the  tremen- 
dous effort  given  by  our  faculty 
and  librarians,”  said  Angela 
Hildyard,  vice-president  (human 
resources).  “We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  with  the  faculty 
association  for  the  2003-2004 
negotiations  and  are  committed 
to  engage  in  a collegial  and  timely 
process.” 

In  a Jan.  6 newsletter  to  UTFA 
members.  President  George  Luste 
expressed  a degree  of  disappoint- 
ment with  the  settlement.  “Given 
the  extensive  and  reasoned 
arguments  UTFA  made  to  Mr. 
Teplitsky  during  the  mediation 
phase  regarding  salary,  benefit 
and  pension  shortcomings  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  I had 
hoped  we  would  do  better.  The 
award  on  pensions  should  have 

-See  SETTLEMENT  Page  4- 


Proposals  Safeguard 
Academic  Freedom 
Says  Provost 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

Proposed  changes  to  policies 
governing  clinical  faculty 
members  will  protect  academic 
freedom  and  clarify  their 
ambiguous  relationship  with  the 
university,  says  U of  T Provost 
Shirley  Neuman. 

A task  force  established  last 
year  by  former  provost  Adel  Sedra 
was  asked  to  explore  the  chang- 
ing relationship  between  the 
university  and  its  clinical  faculty 
members  — a distinct  group  of 
self-employed  professionals  who 
do  not  work  directly  for  the 
university.  Through  clinical  prac- 
tice plans,  this  group  voluntarily 
pools  earnings  from  clinical  prac- 
tice which  are  then  redistributed 
as  income  to  the  clinicians  and 
help  to  support  the  academic  mis- 
sions of  the  teaching  hospitals 
and  the  university  largely  through 
academic  stipends  for  clinician 
teachers. 

“Clinical  faculty  have  triple 
accountability  — to  the  university, 


to  their  profession  and  its  self-reg- 
ulatory mechanisms  and  to  an 
affiliated  hospital,”  Neuman 
noted  in  her  response  to  the  task 
force  report.  “The  recommenda- 
tions clarify  the  issues  that,  shape 
this  relationship  and  provide  an 
important  new  framework  for 
collaboration  among  the  universi- 
ty, the  teaching  hospitals  and 
practice  plans.” 

“The  task  force  found  clear 
evidence  that  clinical  faculty  wish 
to  have  policies  to  govern  their 
university  appointments  that  are 
specific  to  their  own  circum- 
stances,” said  Professor  David 
Naylor,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  co-chair  of  the  task 
force.  “UTFA  does  not  represent 
clinical  faculty  in  their  salary  and 
benefits  negotiations  and  does  not 
admit  them  as  full  voting  mem- 
bers. The  task  force  recommenda- 
tions provide  a mechanism  for 
clarifying  the  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities of  clinical  faculty  and  for 

-See  PROPOSALS  Page  4- 
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Two  Trinity  College  students  win 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


STAFF  AT  VIC,  ST.  MIKE’S  RATIFY  AGREEMENTS 

Members  of  two  bargaining  units  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Local  1998,  recently  ratified  agreements  with  two  U of  T 
federated  universities.  Administrative  and  technical  staff  at  the 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  (representing  about  68  employees)  and 
Victoria  University  (representing  about  120  workers)  overwhelmingly 
ratified  three-year  deals  with  annual  three  per  cent  wage  increases,  similar 
to  the  settlement  reached  between  U of  T and  its  4,000  administrative  and 
support  staff  in  November.  The  agreements  are  retroactive  to  July  1,  2002. 

TOWN  HALL  MEETINGS  BEGIN 

About  75  people  attended  the  first  of  12  town  hall  meetings  on  Friday 
to  discuss  U of  T’s  future.  At  Innis  Colleges  Town  Hall  participants  dis- 
cussed various  aspects  of  four  discussion  documents  (or  green  papers) 
released  last  month  by  Provost  Shirley  Neuman  designed  to  encourage 
debate  of  key  issues  affecting  the  university  and  map  U of  T’s  course  for 
the  next  six  years.  This  week,  meetings  to  inform  U of  T’s  academic 
planning  process  will  be  held  Jan.  14,  15  and  16.  For  times,  locations 
and  dates  of  upcoming  meetings  on  all  three  campuses,  go  to 
www.utoronto.ca/plan2003/meetings.htm.  In  addition,  a survey  has 
been  set  up  at  www.utoronto.ca/provost/surveys.htm  to  provide 
feedback. 

MUHAMMAD  ALI  TRIBUTE  RAISES  $50,000 

An  all-star  tribute  to  boxer  Muhammad  Ali  at  a Toronto  Argonauts 
football  game  last  October  raised  at  least  $50,000  towards  research  into 
Parkinson’s  disease.  Funds  were  raised  through  a weekend-long  telethon 
as  well  as  the  “bucket  brigade”  — a group  made  up  mostly  of  U of  T 
students  who  passed  buckets  through  the  stands  encouraging  spectators 
to  contribute  pocket  change  to  the  fight  against  Parkinsons  disease.  The 
money  raised  went  to  Parkinson  Society  Canada  and  U of  T’s  Centre  for 
Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases. 


INSTITUTE  OF  AEROSPACE 
STUDIES 

Professor  James  DeLaurier’s  Mentor  Micro  Air 
Vehicle  is  the  winner  of  a prestigious  2002  Best  of 
What’s  New  Award  from  Popular  Science  in  the  avia- 
tion/space category.  Thousands  of  new  products  and 
innovations  are  reviewed  each  year  and  100  winners 
are  chosen  in  10  categories  for  inclusion  in  the  annu- 
al Best  of  What’s  New  issue.  All  winners  were  fea- 
tured in  December’s  special  38-page  editorial  section. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Emeritus  Leslie  Curry  of  geography  has 
been  awarded  the  Laureat  d’Honneur  of  the 
International  Geographical  Union  in  Seoul,  South 
Korea,  an  honour  awarded  only  every  four  years 
since  1988  to  three  or  four  scholars  worldwide. 
Curry  was  cited  especially  for  his  theoretical  studies 
in  economic  geography  that  “have  been  unmatched 
in  their  originality  and  rigour  and  have  established 
his  international  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
theoreticians  in  the  discipline.” 

Professor  Emeritus  Patterson  Hume  was  inducted 
into  the  Canadian  Information  Productivity  Awards 
(C1PA)  hall  of  fame  Nov.  27.  Cited  as  one  of  Canada’s 
great  communicators  in  the  field  of  information  tech- 
nology, Hume  has  been  teaching  Canadians  how  to 
understand  and  use  computers  for  50  years  and  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  evolution  of  comput- 
ers as  user-friendly  tools.  The  CIPA  hall  of  fame  was 
established  in  1995  as  a permanent  tribute  to 
Canadian  pioneers  in  the  information  age. 

ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Professors  Joel  Amernic,  Joseph  D’Cruz  and  Brian 
Silverman  are  the  2002  winners  of  the  Roger  Martin 
and  Nancy  Lang  Awards  for  excellence  in  research 


and  teaching.  Amernic  and  D’Cruz  are  co-winners  of 
the  Roger  Martin  and  Nancy  Lang  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  teaching  while  Silverman  is  the  winner  of  the 
award  for  excellence  in  research.  The  awards  were 
established  in  1999  by  a generous  donation  to  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management  by  Martin  and  his 
wife  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  research  and 
teaching  activities  of  faculty  members  at  the  school. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Michael  Belanger,  a senior  technician  in  surgery, 
has  been  awarded  a 2002  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award  for  Voluntarism  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Citizenship.  Given  in  recognition  of  “extraordinary 
leadership,  innovation  and  creativity”  to  those  who 
have  made  “superlative  contributions  to  their  com- 
munities and  the  province  through  voluntary  action,” 
Belanger  received  the  award  for  his  environmental 
initiatives  with  the  Oceanographic  Environmental 
Research  Society,  a Canadian  charity  he  founded. 

Professor  Bernard  Zinman  of  medicine,  well-known 
to  the  diabetes  community  in  Canada  and 
internationally  for  his  leadership  and  commitment  to 
diabetes  care  and  research,  was  the  2002  recipient  of 
the  Canadian  Diabetes  Association’s  Gerald  S.  Wong 
Service  Award.  Established  in  1994,  the  award  is 
given  in  recognition  of  significant  contribution  to  the 
diabetes  community  and  was  presented  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  and  the  Society  of  Endocrinology  & 
Metabolism  held  in  Vancouver. 


WARMTH,  WHALES, 
DOLPHINS,  AND 
THE  SEA  OF  CORTES 

This  area  offers  a mixture  of  colonial 
Mexico  and  spectacular  nature.  The  Sea  of 
Cortes  during  our  winter  is  where  the  gray 
whales  seek  shelter.  Here  they  mate,  give  birth,  and 
nurture  their  young.  The  7-day  exploration  cruise,  only 
84  passengers,  begins  in  La  Paz  and  slowly  makes  its 
way  up  the  Baja  coast  to  Loretto.  Along  the  way  you 
may  encounter  gray  and  blue  whales,  schools  of  bottle- 
nosed dolphins,  blue-footed  boobies,  whale  sharks, 
humpbacks,  as  well  as  sea  lions. 


Please  call  Margarita  Orszag  at  905-206-8237. 
e-mail:  margarita.orszag@cdn.navigant.com 
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2810  Matheson  Blvd  East 
Suite  101 

Mississauga,  Ontario 
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Foot  Pain?  We  can  help! 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

3ip  i 

Our  services  include: 

United  Foot  Clinic 

• Custom  Foot  Orthotics  and  Orthopedic  Footwear 

• General  and  Diabetic  Foot  Care 

Omar  Qureshi 

• Treatment  of  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

Chiropodist/Foot  Specialist 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 

For  your  convenience,  our  office  has  direct  billing 

(Medical  Arts  Building) 

with  Green  Shield  Insurance 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 

To  arrange  a consultation  and  foot  analysis, 

(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

call  416-441-9742 

iH 

Tel  416-441-9742 

Orthotics  and  custom  made  footwear  may  be  covered  by  U ofT  staff  and  most  other  extended  health  care  plans. 
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UTFA  Considers 
Unionization 


Varsity  Blues  Athlete 
Signs  With  Boston  Red  Sox 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

The  faculty  association  council 
has  voted  unanimously  to 
begin  discussions  about  certifying 
as  a union. 

At  an  emergency  meeting  of 
UTFA  council  last  Wednesday, 
members  passed  a motion  estab- 
lishing a committee  to  advise  the 
council  on  what  it  must  do  to  cer- 
tify as  a union  before  the  expiry 
date  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  June  30. 

According  to  UTFA  president 
George  Luste,  the  move  responds 
to  the  university  administrations 
decision  concerning  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  and 
exclusion  of  clinical  faculty  mem- 
bers from  the  terms  of  the  memo- 
randum (see  related  story  on  Page 
1).  “An  extremely  grave  situation 
has  resulted  from  the  provost’s 
letter  to  UTFA  giving  notice  that 
the  memorandum  will  not  be 
renewed  by  the  administration 
after  June  30,  unless  we  agree  to 
her  terms.  If  the  memorandum 
were  to  cease,  UTFA  members 
would  lose  all  rights  defined  by 
the  document  including  salary 
and  benefit  negotiations,  griev- 
ance procedures,  academic  free- 
dom and  responsibilities.  This 
includes  the  frozen  policies  article 
and  thus  unilateral  changes  could 
occur  in  basic  policies  and  prac- 
tices such  as  academic  appoint- 
ments, tenure,  procedures  on 
promotions,  etc.  The  whole 
works  goes  out  the  window.” 
However,  Luste  added,  if  UTFA 
were  to  file  for  certification  prior 
to  June  30,  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
orandum would  continue  in  force 
under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  and 
would  stay  in  force  during  the 


The  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  (SCS)  will  greatly 
expand  its  offering  of  courses  and 
lecture  series  in  communities  out- 
side Toronto  this  year,  following 
the  successful  launch  of  satellite 
operations  in  Oakville  (2000)  and 
Markham  (2001). 

“Many  of  our  students  go  out  of 
their  way  to  take  our  courses  — 
some  travel  from  as  far  away  as 
Stouffville,  Cobourg,  Thombury 
and  Port  Hope,”  said  Mary  Cone 
Barrie,  director  of  SCS.  “We  want 
to  meet  our  students  halfway. 
We’ve  spent  the  last  six  months 
carrying  out  research  and  fact- 
finding across  22  communities  in 
southern  Ontario,  working  in 
collaboration  with  economic 
development  officers  and  mayors 
to  identify  local  needs  for  con- 
tinuing education.  At  this  point 
we  are  negotiating  agreements 
for  classroom  space  in  libraries 
and  council  chambers  in 
Collingwood,  Aurora,  Orangeville 
and  Vaughan.” 

A considerable  number  of  SCS 


bargaining  process  for  a collective 
agreement. 

Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice- 
provost (faculty),  said  there  is  no 
need  for  such  alarmist  language. 
Provost  Shirley  Neuman  was 
explicit  in  her  letter  to  Luste  that 
the  university  will  take  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  which  are 
based  on  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Clinical  Faculty 
and  have  the  broad  support  of 
clinical  faculty,  to  Academic 
Board  for  approval.  Goel  noted 
that  Neuman  also  committed  the 
university  to  maintaining  the 
memorandum’s  terms  as  they  are 
for  faculty,  other  than  for  the 
explicit  exclusion  of  clinical  faculty 
from  the  terms  of  the  memoran- 
dum, should  this  matter  not  be 
resolved  by  June  30. 

Goel  noted  that  there  has  never 
been  clarity  in  the  memorandum 
on  the  status  of  clinical  faculty 
nor  has  UTFA’s  constitution  rec- 
ognized them  as  full  members. 
“The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
can  only  lapse  if  UTFA  chooses  to 
let  it.  The  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  continuing  to  work  with 
UTFA  on  any  changes  to  the  mem- 
orandum for  faculty  who  are 
employed  by  the  university,”  Goel 
said,  “We  respect  the  right  of  our 
faculty  to  self-determination  of 
status  and  will  respect  any  legal 
processes  such  as  certification,  just 
as  we  also  respect  the  right  of  clin- 
ical faculty  to  self-determination.” 

Meanwhile,  Goel  urged  every 
faculty  member  to  become  fully 
informed  about  the  pros  and  cons 
of  unionization  in  academic 
settings.  “UTFA  has  considered 
certification  as  a union  on  occa- 
sions in  the  past  and  has  never 
chosen  to  go  all  the  way  down  the 
path,”  he  noted. 


students  are  from  Mississauga, 
and  the  school  and  U of  T at 
Mississauga  plan  to  offer  a full 
range  of  courses  at  UTM  next 
September  in  professional  devel- 
opment certification  programs, 
liberal  arts  and  English  as  a 
second  language. 

Two  factors  will  determine 
which  courses  go  ahead.  First, 
qualified  instructors  must  be 
recruited  to  teach  full  courses  and 
single  lectures.  The  school  is 
especially  interested  in  working 
with  retired  or  soon-to-retire  fac- 
ulty who  may  live  in  communities 
outside  Toronto.  Second,  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  students  must 
register. 

“We  believe  this  is  the  right 
thing  for  the  school  to  do,”  said 
Lee  McTavish,  satellite  program 
director.  “Not  only  is  classroom 
space  tight  on  the  St.  George 
campus  but  many  people  don’t 
like  downtown  traffic  and  park- 
ing. Through  our  research  we’ve 
learned  that  there  are  a lot  of 
people  outside  Toronto  including 
U of  T alumni  interested  in 
university  continuing  education.” 


The  curveball  is  one  of  Angus 
Roy’s  best  pitches  so  he 
wasn’t  fazed  when  life  tossed  an 
unexpected  opportunity  his  way. 

Passed  over  by  major  league 
scouts  when  his  pitching  game 
plateaued  in  U.S.  university  play, 
Roy  returned  home  to  Mississauga 
and  set  aside  his  professional  base- 
ball dreams  to  pursue  his  other 
ambition:  becoming  a teacher. 

“I  had  to  finally  sit  down  and 
admit  that  I wasn’t  good  enough  to 
do  what  I’d  dreamed  about,”  he  said. 
“That  was  a hard  thing  to  admit.” 
Roy  registered  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and, 
with  thoughts  of  trying  out  for 
Varsity  Blues  football,  began 
weights  to  bulk  up  his  muscles 


By  L anna  Crucefix 

Life  is  full  of  questions  — and 
not  so  many  answers  as  we 
may  want.  Are  all  snowflakes  real- 
ly different?  What  is  an  ice  cream 
headache?  If  we  need  salt  and 
water  to  live,  why  can’t  we  drink 
salt  water? 

U of  T’s  new  homepage  feature, 
Ask  Us  @ U of  T is  the  forum  for 
those  questions  to  be  asked  and 
answered.  Each  week  a new  ques- 
tion will  be  answered  by  one  of 
thousands  of  U of  T experts  in 
medicine,  science,  humanities, 
the  arts,  etc. 


- — something  he’d  been  warned 
against  as  a pitcher  for  fear  of  los- 
ing flexibility.  Rather  than  limit- 
ing his  pitching  ability  the  extra 
muscle  had  added  speed  to  his 
fastball  and  drew  major  league 
attention  at  a scouting  camp  in 
August.  After  Roy  put  in  a stellar 
fall  season  with  the  Varsity  Blues 
baseball  team,  earning  Ontario 
university  pitcher-of-the-year 
honours,  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
signed  him  to  a minor  league 
contract. 

“Though  he  had  a solid 
four-year  career  at  Valparaiso 
University  in  Indiana,  he 
improved  leaps  and  bounds  the 
past  few  months  because  of  his 
work  in  the  weight  room  and  his 
conditioning,”  said  Red  Sox  scout 
Ray  Fagnant.  “He  is  a competitor 
and  he’s  a durable,  experienced, 


The  first  question,  Why  don’t 
spiders  ever  stick  to  their  own 
webs?  was  answered  courtesy  of 
Professor  Darryl  Gwynne  of  zoolo- 
gy at  U of  T at  Mississauga.  Some 
spiders,  it  turns  out,  do  get  stuck  in 
their  own  webs  by  accident  but 
most  are  able  to  bypass  the  sticky 
strands.  A new  question  will 
appear  every  Friday  For  this  week’s 
question,  go  to  www.utoronto.ca. 

Do  you  have  a question  that 
you’ve  always  wondered  about? 
Has  something  been  puzzling  you 
but  you  don’t  know  the  person  to 
ask?  E-mail  queries  to 
news.events@utoronto.ca. 


veteran  player.” 

Roy,  the  first  Ontario  university 
player  to  sign  a pro-baseball  con- 
tract, will  join  the  team  for  spring 
training  and  spend  next  season  in 
the  minor  leagues  where  improv- 
ing consistency  will  be  his  major 
goal.  He’s  calm  about  his  unex- 
pected success;  after  all,  he  said, 
the  baseball  field  is  where  he  goes 
to  relax.  In  a way,  he  added, 
things  have  turned  out  even  bet- 
ter than  if  he  had  been  drafted 
right  out  of  high  school  or 
undergraduate  play  as  some 
earlier  observers  of  his  career  had 
predicted. 

“U  of  T is  being  very  helpful  to 
me,”  he  said.  “They’re  allowing 
me  to  have  my  life  set  either  way: 
if  baseball  doesn’t  happen,  then  1 
have,  my  first  choice  for  my  career 
to  fall  back  on.” 


Professor  Darryl  Gwynne 


SCS  Expands  Into  GTA 

By  Katina  Dahlin 


There  Are  No  Stupid  Questions 
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Activities: 

Cross-Country  Skiing  (bring  your  own  skis)  • Skating  (if  weather  permits) 
• Winter  Baseball  or  Volleyball  • Enjoy  a Sauna  • Musical  Entertainment 


Heats: 

Lunch  upon  arrival  • Dinner  in  late  afternoon. 

Transportation: 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m. 

Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  at  7:00  p.m. 

Advance  Ticket  Sates: 

including  Thurs.,  January  23: 

Cost  per  person: 

$21.00  with  bus;  $18.00  without. 

Tickets  after  Thursday,  January  2.3: 

Cost  per  person:  $26.00  with  bus;  $23.00  without. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  beginning  December  16, 2002. 
Members  may  sponsor  up  to  two  guests. 

(Exceptions  need  to  be  approved  by  the  Farm  Committee.) 

Families  and  children  welcome  • Children’s  rates  available. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Telephone:  416.978.2452  • 7 Hart  House  Circle  • www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
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Friday,  January  17 
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Jazz  at  Oscars  - the  latin  sounds  of  Casabel,  9pm  in  the 
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Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 
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Sunday  Concert  - Andrea  and  William  Herzog,  cello  and  violin, 
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3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  All  welcome.  Free. 
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John  Scott  talk  about  their  challenges  of  being  an  artist 
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in  a panel  discussion,  6:30pm  in  the  Music  Room. 
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ART  416.978.8398 
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The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  "Love  and  Scandal”, 
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selections  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection. 
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Runs  to  Jan.  30.  Gallery  hours:  Mon.  to  Fri.  11am  to  7pm; 
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Sat.  and  Sun.  1pm  to  4pm. 
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The  Arbor  Room  - "Outside  Influences”,  mixed  media  by  Linda 
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Martinello.  Runs  to  Feb.  8. 
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ATHLETICS  416.978.2447 
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Winter  2003  Athletics  Guide.  Registration  starts  Jan.  9 for 
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Yoga  and  Pilates,  Jan.  10  for  all  other  classes. 
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HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  Box  Office:  416.978.8668 
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Annual  U of  T Drama  Festival  - Eleven  of  the  very  best  original 
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one-act  plays  from  all  three  categories,  competing  for  five 
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awards  over  four  nights,  Wed,  Jan.  22  to  Sat.  Jan.  25  at  7:30pm. 
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Tickets:  $1 2/$1 0 students,  seniors,  and  U of  T faculty  and  staff. 
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21st Annual  Literary  Contest  - submission  deadline  Jan  17 
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2003  Poetry  Prize  Contest  - submission  deadline  Feb  7 
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Pick  up  rules/entry  forms  in  poster  rack  in  rotunda. 
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Great  Art  • Great  Workouts  • Great  Food  • Great  Thoughts 

Settlement  Reached  With  UTFA 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
been  better. . . . The  good  news  is 
that  because  it  is  only  a one-year 
award,  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
several  years  before  we  have 
another  opportunity  to  improve 
on  the  current  settlement.  UTFA 
is  already  formulating  its  position 
for  the  2003-2004  round.” 

The  settlement  puts  in  place  a 
permanent  lifetime  pension 
adjustment  for  those  pensioners 
who  retired  up  to  and  including 
June  30,  1996.  (This  follows  an 
interim  pension  enhancement 


approved  in  2001.)  The  addition- 
al pension  for  each  eligible  pen- 
sioner is  based  on  a recalculation 
of  benefits  from  one  to  1.3  per 
cent  of  salary,  up  to  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  maximum.  U of  T 
(and  former  OISE)  retirees  will 
also  receive  full  pension  augmen- 
tations to  compensate  for  loss  to 
inflation  since  the  1999  UTFA 
settlement. 

The  settlement  also  includes: 

• a professional  allowance 
increase  of  $250  to  $500  a year, 
effective  July  1,  2002; 


• an  increase  to  the  progress- 
through-the-ranks  (PTR)  break- 
point by  $5,000  to  about 
$107,800,  effective  July  1,  2003. 
(“Breakpoint”  is  a salary  threshold 
in  the  PTR  scheme  that  helps  to 
ensure  newly  hired  faculty  — 
most  of  whom  have  lower  salaries 
and  are  thus  below  the  PTR 
“breakpoint”  — receive  higher 
merit  increases  when  they  are  just 
starting  out  in  their  careers.);  and 

• a minimum  appointment  salary 
of  $50,000  for  lecturers,  effective 
July  1,  2003. 


Proposals  Safeguard  Academic  Freedom 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
ensuring  the  university’s  role  in 
protecting  their  academic  freedom.” 

The  task  force’s  recommenda- 
tions propose  a mechanism  to 
safeguard  academic  freedom 
while  respecting  jurisdiction  of 
the  hospitals  and  practice  plans 
and  strengthening  the  role  of  clinical 
faculty  in  resolving  university- 
specific  disputes.  The  recommen- 
dations also  call  for  the  creation  of 
a clinical  relations  committee 
responsible  for  ratification,  review 
and  revision  of  these  policies  and 
procedures. 

The  task  force  recommends 
maintaining  current  dispute  reso- 
lution mechanisms  but  proposes 
making  them  fairer  by  involving 
clinical  faculty  as  members  of  a 
clinical  grievance  review  panel. 
This  new  panel  will  have  all  the 
powers  of  the  current  grievance 
review  panel  in  dealing  with 
unresolved  disputes  involving 
university  matters. 

Hospitals  and  practice  plans  are 
to  have  transparent  and  multi-level 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms. 
Any  clinical  dispute  that  is  alleged 


to  involve  a breach  of  academic 
freedom  can  be  referred  to  an  aca- 
demic clinical  tribunal  — a umver- 
sity-led  tribunal  distinct  from  the 
clinical  gnevance  review  panel  that 
deals  specifically  with  joint  univer- 
sity, hospital  and  practice  plan 
matters  involving  clinical  faculty. 
The  tribunal  will  make  a binding 
determination  of  the  facts,  which 
could  be  used  in  higher  levels  of 
dispute  resolution  in  the  practice 
plan  or  hospital.  The  practice  plan 
or  hospital  cannot  reject  those 
facts  and  findings  if  the  dispute 
progresses  to  mediation,  outside 
arbitration  or  to  the  courts. 

Neuman  said  she  intends  to 
present  to  Academic  Board  a pro- 
posal that  new  policies  based  on 
the  task  force  recommendations 
be  developed  separate  from  the 
university’s  existing  Policies  and 
Procedures  on  Academic 
Appointments.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  ambiguity  as  to 
whether  the  terms  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 
cover  clinical  faculty,  thus 
Neuman  is  proposing  clarification 
of  the  memorandum  to  exclude 


clinical  faculty. 

UTFA  president  George  Luste 
argues  that  the  provost’s  action  is 
“a  unilateral,  pre-emptive  move” 
to  initiate  policies  that  he  says 
won’t  protect  academic  freedom. 
“1  believe  UTFA  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  the  same  objective:  to 
protect  and  ensure  the  academic 
freedom  of  our  clinical  faculty 
and  to  provide  a grievance  proce- 
dure that  is  credible,  effective  and 
transparent  and  assures  natural 
justice  and  due  process,”  he  said. 
“This  is  the  essence  of  UTFAs  past 
and  present  concern  on  this  issue. 
We  seem  to  disagree  as  to  how  to 
achieve  this.” 

Dr.  Philip  Berger,  a member  of 
the  task  force  and  chair  of  the 
medical  advisory  committee  at  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital,  said  the  task 
force  recommendations  do  pro- 
vide fair  balance  of  protection  of 
academic  freedom  while  recogniz- 
ing the  independent  mission  and 
values  in  which  clinical  faculty 
teach.  “There  is  a legitimate 
distinction,”  he  said.  “A  clinical 
faculty  member  can’t  go  to  anoth- 
er private  doctor’s  office  and  hand 
out  literature  calling  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Canadian  health 
care  system;  even  with  academic 
freedom  that  would  be  untenable.” 

Berger  added  that  he  has  heard 
no  support  for  faculty  association 
representation  from  the  leadership 
of  any  of  the  teaching  hospitals.  In 
fact,  a consultation  meeting  was 
held  by  the  task  force  last  September 
where  elected  presidents  of  medical 
staff  associations,  medical  advisory 
committee  chairs  and  CEOs  from 
all  affiliated  hospitals  and  uni- 
versity clinical  department 
chairs  voted  unanimously  to 
endorse  the  recommendations  of 
the  task  force. 

“UTFA  plays  a crucial  role  for 
U of  T faculty  who  work  full  time 
on  campus,”  Berger  said,  “but  its 
organization  and  the  constitution 
of  UTFA  make  it  unfair  and 
unreasonable  to  expect  clinical 
faculty  to  be  governed  by  the 
association  ” 

University  Professor  Linda 
Hutcheon  of  English  agreed  that 
the  task  force  report  has  appropri- 
ately addressed  questions  about 
academic  freedom.  “And  the  new 
mechanisms  that  have  been 
suggested  stand  to  clarify  the  uni- 
versity’s responsibility  to  clinical 
faculty,”  she  said.  “This  can  only 
be  a positive  step  forward.” 


International  Public  Lecture  Series 
October  2002-April  2003 

Knowledge  Media  Design: 
ating  New  Knowledge  Infrastructures 

The  University  ofToronto's  Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute  (KMDI)  is 
hosting  an  international  public  lecture  series  on  knowledge  media  design 
(KMD).  The  series  celebrates  the  launch  of  our  Collaborative  Master’s  and 
Doctoral  Programme  in  KMD  and  move  to  our  first  home  in  the  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Technology.  While  KMD  is  still  not  a household 
word,  it  is  now  part  of  the  lexicon  of  researchers  and  scholars  around  the 
world  concerned  with  understanding  and  enhancing  the  creative  potential 
of  individuals  and  groups  to  create  and  share  knowledge. 

FIRST  SPEAKERS  FOR  2003: 

Jan.  16:  John  Domingue,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Knowledge 
Media  Institute  at  The  Open  University,  UK 
Technologies  for  Managing  and  Sharing  Knowledge 

Feb.  13:  Steve  Jones,  Professor  and  Head  of  Communication, 
University  of  Illinois  - Chicago  & President  of  the 
Association  of  Internet  Researchers  TELETHICS  FOR 

Telepresence:  The  Ethics  of  Immersive  Virtual 
Environments 

Lectures  will  be  held  from  4:00  to  5:30  p.  m.  in  the  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology,  BA1190  (1st  Floor),  40  St.  George  St. 

The  series  will  be  webcast  using  ePresence:  the  interactive  webcasting  system 
designed  and  developed  in  KMDI's  ePresence  Lab.  For  information  on 
attending  the  event  live  or  for  viewing  the  archives  please  visit  our  site  at 
ePresence.  kmdi.  ut or  onto,  ca 

To  receive  announcements  of  upcoming  lectures,  or  check  our  web  site  at 
www.  kmdi.  utoronto.  cat 'events,  htm 
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Trinity  College  Students  Win 
Rhodes  Scholarships 


By  Sue  Toye 

Two  Trinity  College  students 
have  won  Ontario  Rhodes 
Scholarships  — more  than 
$100,000  each  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  a graduate  degree 
at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Zinta  Zommers  will  use  the 
scholarship  to  pursue  graduate 


studies  in  conservation  biology 
with  an  emphasis  on  great  apes. 
“My  philosophy  is  to  keep  all  the 
doors  open  and  try  everything  that 
comes  your  way,”  she  said.  “Being 
a spectator  and  watching  your  life 
pass  you  by  isn’t  really  my  thing. 
Live  your  life  to  its  fullest.” 

And  she  does.  Zommers  has 
worked  with  women  and  children 


in  the  red  light  district  in  India 
and  constructed  an  environmen- 
tal education  program  in  Africa. 
An  accomplished  figure  skater 
and  rower,  Zommers  is  a member 
of  various  Varsity  sports  teams 
and  has  won  countless  academic 
and  athletic  awards. 

For  Thom  Ringer,  winning  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  is  more  than 
another  academic  accolade  — it  is 
a reward  for  overcoming  personal 
struggles.  A few  years  ago,  his 
family  was  left  almost  broke  after 
his  father  died,  but  he  persevered 
by  starting  a tutoring  service  to 
pay  for  tuition  and  took  care  of 
his  younger  siblings  while  his 
mother  worked  long  hours  as  a 
nurse  to  make  ends  meet. 

Not  only  did  Ringer  excel  in 
academics  at  U of  T — he  has 
received  four  scholarships  — he 
is  also  a member  of  the  Varsity 
Blues  cross-country  and  track  and 
field  teams.  When  he’s  not 
studying,  Ringer  competes  in 
duathlons  and  triathlons.  He  also 
regularly  exchanges  poetry  with 
Professor  George  Elliot  Clarke  of 
English  and  has  had  some  of  his 
work  published  in  student 
journals. 

When  he  completes  his  double 
major  in  English  and  ethics  and 
society  and  law,  Ringer  plans  to 
start  his  masters  in  comparative 
social  policy  at  Oxford,  eventually 
hoping  to  return  to  Canada  to  study 
law.  “When  I look  back  at  my  life 
20  years  from  now,  1 want  to  make 
Canada  a more  accessible,  diverse 
and  friendly  place,”  Ringer  said. 


Thom  Ringer,  Zinta  Zommers 


Project  Aims  to  Reveal  Canada’s 
“Hidden”  History 


By  Kim  Luke 

There’s  the  official  story  of 
the  history  of  Canada.  It  is 
the  one  told  by  the  famous  and 
infamous  — the  likes  of  Louis 
Riel,  John  A.  Macdonald  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  Then  there’s 
Canada’s  hidden  history  — the 
story  of  this  country  as  told  by 
average  Canadians  whose 
names  aren’t  found  in  history 
books.  It  is  this  hidden  history 
that  a national  multidisciplinary 
team  of  researchers  hopes  to 
unearth. 

The  Canadian  Century 
Research  Infrastructure  Project 
(C.CRI)  involves  historians,  geog- 
raphers, demographers  and  soci- 
ologists and  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  humanities  and 
social  sciences  projects  in 
Canadian  history.  Over  the  next 
five  years  scholars  at  U of  T, 
Ottawa,  Victoria,  Universite  du 
Quebec  a Trois-Rivieres, 
Memorial  as  well  as  York  and 
Laval  universities  will  develop 
databases  from  census  records  for 
the  period  between  1911  and 
1951.  These  databases  will  then 


be  added  to  others  that  cover  the 
period  from  1871  to  1901  and 
from  1961  to  2001,  resulting  in  a 
new  foundation  for  the  study  of 
social,  economic,  cultural  and 
political  change  in  Canada  from 
Confederation  on. 

The  census  databases  will  bring 
individuals,  families  and  house- 
holds to  the  forefront  of  historical 
investigation,  said  CCRI  project 
leader  Chad  Gaffield  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  “As  a result, 
we  can  have  better  informed  dis- 
cussion about  such  key  issues  as 
the  changing  definitions  of  family, 
literacy,  education,  immigration, 
unemployment  and  ethnicity,”  he 
said.  “It  will  also  make  possible 
more  extensive  studies  of  the 
changing  characteristics  of 
Canada’s  immigrant  population, 
the  country’s  economic  evolution 
and  such  issues  as  labour, 
housing  and  religion.” 

The  key  aspect  of  the  project  is 
that  the  team  will  be  looking  at 
the  changing  nature  of  Canadian 
society  from  the  point  of  view  of 
everyday  people.  Looking  at 
large-scale  social  change,  we  can 
argue  that  change  occurs  as  much 


from  the  everyday  decisions  of 
people  around  the  supper  table  as 
from  large-scale  policy,  Gaffield 
explained. 

Geography  professor  Carl 
Amrhein,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  LJ  of  T’s 
principal  investigator  for  the  proj- 
ect, said  U of  T’s  contribution  will 
be  primarily  through  its  geogra- 
phy and  sociology  departments. 
Led  by  Byron  Moldofsky,  the  car- 
tography group  will  be  mapping 
the  census  variables  and  putting 
them  into  a geographical  context 
while  the  sociology  team  led  by 
Professor  Charles  Jones  will  docu- 
ment the  contemporary  signifi- 
cance of  religious,  occupational, 
geographical  and  other  categories 
of  census  variables  as  well  as  how 
the  policy  concerns  of  the  time 
created  the  conditions  for  includ- 
ing particular  census  questions. 

Over  the  next  five  years, 
Amrhein  said,  researchers  will 
find  answers  to  a lot  of  questions 
about  this  country’s  evolution. 
“But  equally  as  exciting,”  he 
added,  “the  data  will  raise 
questions  that  we  haven’t  even 
imagined  asking  yet.” 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

The  New  Powerbooks 


E 


M8793LL/A 

17”,  1GHz  512GB,  60GB, 
Supeidrive,  56K,  100/1000,  AP 

$4999. 00 

M8760LL/A 

12.1”,  867MHz,  256MB,  40GB, 
Combo  drive,  56K,  100/1000 

$2499.00 


Technology  That  eXcels 

Configure  your  own  TTX  Notebook 

Computer! 

In-store  or  on-line. 
Configure  your  notebook  on  the  on 
the  notebook  you  want  to  purchase. 

The  best  prices  on  campus 

- f°r;  , 

toner,  ink  cartridges, 
cables,  paper 
wireless  options, 
networking, 
and  everything 


13(3754 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
4-  Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 

Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  computer 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  shop 

Authorized  Reseller  www.campuscomputershop.com 

iMac,  iBook  Pcwerbook  G4  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  International,,  used  under  license. 

AU  predicts  are  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only! 

- Hanky’s  back  on  his  diet  - 
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SIVANANDA  YOGA  VEDANTA  CENTER 


Postures  - Breathing  - Relaxation  - Diet  ~ Meditation 


77  Harbord  Street  Located  near  Bloor-Spadina  Subway 
416-966-9642  e-mail:  Toronto@sivananda.org  web:  www.sivananda.org/toronto 


Daily  Yoga  Asana, 
Pranayama  & Meditation 
Classes,  Courses  and 
Workshops  at  all  levels. 

Also  Teacher's  T raining 
Courses  offered  in  our 
worid-wide  Ashrams. 


Health  is  Wealth 

Peace  of  Mind  is  Happiness 

Yoga  Shows  the  Way 

" (ami  Vishnu-devananda. 


WE'RE  PLANNING 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

When  reviewing  your  estate  plans, 
consider  including  a deferred  gift  to 

the  University  of  Toronto, 

Canada’s  top-ranked  university. 

Explore  your  ways  of  giving  and  contribute 
to  our  mission  of  producing 

Great  Minds  for  a Great  Future. 

Gift  Planning 

at  ^University  of  Toronto' 


eg 


Division  of  University  Advancement1 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  ON  M5P  3J3 
Tel:  416-978-3846  Toll-free:  1-800-463-6048 
E-mail:  gift.plan@utoromo.ca  • www.donations.utoronio.ca 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 


416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


Extrasolar  Meteors  Hint  at  Distant 
Planet  Formation 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
astronomers  say  that  detect- 
ing microscopic  meteors  from 
other  solar  systems  could  pro- 
vide clues  about  the  formation  of 
planets  like  Earth. 

Dust  streams  from  our  sun’s 
stellar  neighbours  consist  of  tiny 
grams  of  pulverized  rock  ejected 
from  a disk  of  dust  and  debris 
that  commonly  surrounds 

young  stars,  said  Joseph 
Wemgartner,  a post-doctoral 
fellow  at  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  Theoretical  Astrophysics. 

According  to  Professor 

Norman  Murray,  associate  direc- 
tor of  C1TA  and  co-author  of  the 
study,  “if  we  can  detect  these 
grains  and  trace  them  back  to 
the  star  system  that  they  came 
from,  we’d  have  very  good  evi- 
dence of  planet  formation  going 
on  in  that  system.”  Wemgartner 


presented  the  study  at  the 
American  Astronomical  Society 
meeting  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Jan.  6. 

The  tiny  grains  are  created  by 
collisions  of  large  objects  such 
as  boulders  and  asteroids  during 
or  slightly  after  the  process  of 
planet  formation,  he  explained. 
The  collisions  create  a disk  of 
particulate  grains  (each  grain  is 
about  100  times  smaller  than  a 
grain  of  sand). 

Some  of  these  grains  are  then 
ejected  from  a disk  after  “sling- 
shotting”  around  a planet. 
Weingartner  said  the  speed  of 
the  grains  entering  our  solar 
system  can  range  from  a few 
kilometres  to  100  kilometres 
per  second.  If  the  grains  are 
travelling  at  high  velocities, 
researchers  know  that  they 
originate  from  outside  our  solar 
system. 

Weingartner  and  Murray  pro- 
pose that  future  radar  telescope 


facilities  that  can  examine 
roughly  one  million  square 
kilometres  of  space  be  used  to 
detect  dust  streams  coming  from 
nearby  stars.  By  detecting  the 
speed  and  direction  of  grains 
when  they  hit  the  Earth’s 
atmosphere,  scientists  could 
potentially  trace  the  path  of  the 
tiny  grains  back  to  star  systems 
where  planet  formation  may  be 
occurring. 

“In  astronomy,  if  you  want 
information,  you  always  rely  on 
radiation  like  visible  light  or 
infrared  fight,”  said 
Weingartner.  “You  can  think 
of  these  radar  facilities  as  a 
different  type  of  telescope  — a 
telescope  for  collecting  dust 
rather  than  a telescope  for 
collecting  light.” 

Among  the  star  systems 
whose  dust  streams  could  be 
studied  is  beta  Pictoris,  a 10-  to 
20-million-year-old  star  located 
roughly  63  light  years  from  the 
sun.  Weingartner  and  Murray 
estimate  that  in  the  dust  disk 
around  beta  Pictoris,  the  mass  of 
the  particles  with  a radius  of  one 
centimetre  or  smaller  is  about 
19  times  the  mass  of  the  moon. 

“We  have  a real  opportunity 
to  open  a new  window  on  these 
kinds  of  systems,”  said 
Weingartner.  He  and  Murray 
said  that  their  study,  which  was 
funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences 

and  Engineering  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  is  a first  step 
in  a new  approach  to  astronom- 
ical research.  They  noted  that 
further  studies  will  require  the 
construction  of  large  radar  tele- 
scope facilities  with  expanded 
sky  coverage. 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing  first 
class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to  the 
academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  VJe  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

To  all  of  you  at  the  University 
from  all  of  us  at  Avenue  Travel  - 
your  U of  T Preferred  Travel 
Services  Provider. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  our  informative,  dedicated 
agents  for  help  with  your  business,  group  and  vaca- 
tion travel  needs.  Let  us  contribute  to  optimizing 
your  travel  experience  through  research,  knowledge, 
technology  and  the  worldwide  buying  power  of 
Carlson  Wagonlit  Travel. 

Check  out  your  specially  negotiated  discount 
arrangements  for  University  travelers  on  Air 
Canada,  American  Airlines,  British  Airways, 
Cathay  Pacific  Airways  and  VIA  Rail. 

AVENUE  TRAVEL  LIMITED 

Your  University  of  Toronto  Travel  Centre 

416-789-0268 

www.avenuetravel.ca/uoft  <§? 

r&~ 

uoft@avenuetravel.ca 


Carlson 

Wagonlit 

Travel 


After  1 15  years  waking  up  is  an  achievement.... 
but  waking  up  welkrested  is  miraculous. 

Quality  Hotel  M idtown  - where  miracles  happen  everyday. 


2002-2003  UofT  Rate  Schedule 

Individual  Reservations: 

Groups  (6+  rooms): 

416-968-0010 

416-968-0010 

Single:  $ 99.00 

Single  to  Quad: 

$109.00 

Double:  $1 15.00 

ask  for  Sonia,  our  Sales  Specialist 

QUALITY  HOTEL  MIDTOWN  inYorkville 
A UofT  Athletics  Host  Hotel 

280’Bloor  Street  West  (at  St.  George) 

Phone:  416-968-0010  Fax:  416-968-7765 
Email:  cn312@whgca.com  Website:  www.choicehotels.ca 


Fashionably  located . Affordably  priced . 
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DAVID  STREET 


Good  Sport 


Phys  Ed  staffer  makes  his  own  sunshine  during  winter  months 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

WINTER  IS  THE  SEASON  FOR  HIBERNATION, 
for  cocooning  under  a quilt,  for 
building  up  a warming  layer  of  fat, 
right?  Not  if  your  name  is  Christian 
Hajok.  For  Hajok,  Frisbee  is  king,  whether  the  sun  is 
burning  summer  bright  or  emitting  a weak  winter 
light. 

Flajok  is  the  facilities 
administrative  assistant 
in  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education 
and  Health,  handling 
rentals  and  bookings  of 
sports  facilities.  Over 
his  years  with  the  facul- 
ty, first  as  a volunteer 
intramural  rep  and  then 
as  a staff  member, 

Hajok  says  he’s  seen 
general  participation 
in  physical  activity 
picking  up. 

“1  think  people  are 
getting  more  active  in  a 
more  intelligent  way  . . . 
trying  to  know  their 
bodies  and  what  they 
need  to  work  on  to 
function  in  a healthy, 
happy  way,”  he  says. 

What  keeps  Hajok 
healthy  and  happy  is 
his  passion  for  ulti- 
mate, the  team  sport  in 
which  players  toss  a 
Frisbee  back  and  forth  with  the  aim  of  scoring  in 
the  opponent’s  end  zone.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
sport  in  1994  and  has  played  regularly  ever  since 
— outdoors  with  the  Toronto  Ultimate  Club  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  and  indoors  for  a scaled 
down  version  of  the  game  in  winter.  When  frosty 
temperatures  hit,  his  fitness  schedule  barely  sees  a 
blip:  he’s  busy  playing  indoor  ultimate  two  nights  a 
week  on  top  of  intramural  basketball  and  broom- 
ball  games  and  twice-weekly  gym  workouts  — and 
that’s  in  addition  to  organizing  staff  and  intramural 
squads  to  help  others  pick  up  the  fitness  habit. 


Exercise  participation  tends  to  dip  in  November 
and  December  as  people  stay  indoors  more  and  picks 
up  again  in  January  as  all  those  new  year’s  resolutions 
come  into  play,  says  Susan  Lee,  Athletic  Centre  pro- 
gram manager.  The  centre  offers  a lot  of  exercise 
options  during  the  winter,  says  Lee,  including  swim- 
ming, walking  or  jogging  on  the  indoor  track, 
weight-training  and  classes  such  as  yoga,  Pilates  and 
Latin  dance,  among 
others. 

She  notes  that  a com- 
bination of  cardiovascu- 
lar exercise  and  strength 
training  can  help 
combat  stress,  benefit 
the  immune  system  and 
boost  energy  levels. 

“People  can  get  a little 
more  mentally  focused 
and  fresh  after  a workout 
— there’s  a little  more 
creative  energy,"  she 
says,  adding  it’s  impor- 
tant for  people  to  exer- 
cise at  least  twice  a week 
if  they  can,  just  to  main- 
tain their  fitness  level. 

Hajok  is  recovering 
from  a torn  anterior 
cruciate  ligament  suf- 
fered in  his  left  knee 
dunng  a recent  indoor 
ultimate  championship. 
Even  so,  at  32,  he  feels 
he’s  in  better  shape  than 
he  was  five  years  ago 
and  sees  himself  playing 
his  favourite  sport  well  into  the  future.  He’s  already 
competed  at  the  world  championship  level  but  his 
number  one  goal  is  to  see  his  co-ed  team  become  a 
national  champion  after  making  it  as  far  as  the  semifi- 
nals this  year.  In  fact,  having  to  wait  to  play  ultimate 
again  is  going  to  be  what  hurts  the  most  about  his 
injury,  he  says.  Playing  ultimate  is  when  Hajok  finds 
himself  expenencing  what  he  calls  “perfect”  moments. 

“You  feel  like  you’re  radiating  sunshine,  is  probably 
the  most  accurate  way  1 can  put  it,”  he  says.  “With 
every  heartbeat  you’re  expanding.” 

Just  the  thing  to  brighten  a dull  winter  day. 


THE  CANADIAN  PREMIERE  

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONALLY  RENOWNED  PLAY 

“OXYGEN” 

A Play  Written  by  Carl  Djerassi  and  Roald  Hoffman 


The  academic  year  2002-2003  marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  Technology  (IHPST)  as  a functioning  Institute  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 


To  celebrate  the  occasion,  the  IHPST  is  presenting  Oxygen,  a play  written  by  Roald  Hoffmann,  a Nobel 
laureate  in  chemistry  and  Carl  Djerassi,  a recipient  of  both  the  National  Medal  of  Science  and  the 
National  Medal  of  Technology.  There  will  be  2 performances:  January  22  and  January  23,  2003. 

Oxygen  is  a play  that  deals  with  the  problems  of  priority,  competition,  and  creativity  in  the  history  of 
science  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  oxygen  was  discovered  and  in  the  twentieth  century  when  the 
Nobel  prizes  reward  scientific  achievement. 

Professors  Djerassi  and  Hoffmann  have  agreed  to  come  to  Toronto  and  will  be  participating  in  a 
symposium  on  Saturday,  January  25,  2003  to  discuss  their  play  and  the  issues  raised  in  it  with  a number 
of  eminent  historians  of  chemistry,  including  Trevor  Levere  of  the  IHPST,  Anders  Barany  from  the  Nobel 
Committee  in  Stockholm,  and  Bernadette  Bensaude-Vincent  from  Paris. 

James  MacLachlan,  an  Associated  Scholar  of  the  IHPST  and  an  emeritus  professor  of  history  of  science 
at  Ryerson  University,  is  the  director  of  the  play. 


There  are  2 performances:  Wednesday,  January  22,  2003,  8 pm  Dress  Rehearsal  PWC  ($5  min.)  and 
Thursday,  January  23,  2003,  8 pm  performance  (regular)  $20;  (seniors  and  students)  $10. 

The  performances  will  be  heid  at  the  Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  93  Charles  St.  W.  (at  the  Museum  subway 
stop),  Victoria  University,  University  of  Toronto. 

Vsa,  Mastercard,  and  cheques  payable  to  the  “Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and 
Technology"  (or  "IHPST")  are  accepted. 

Please  contact  Muna  Salloum,  Business  Manager  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director  at 
the  IHPST  (416-978-5131)  or  by  e-mail  at  ihpst.oxy3en@utoronto.ca  for  further  details. 


c/7ie  tfCa/'t  f/(oitwe 

&Cai/'  Efflace 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYTING 

M011.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


Do  you  know  a student  who  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
university  community? 

If  so,  you  may  nominate  him  or  her  for  a 


2003  GORDON  CRESSY 

Student  Leadership  Award 


Established  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  in  1994,  the  annual  Cressy  Awards  will 
be  presented  to  students  at  a special  ceremony 
hosted  by  President  Robert  J.  Birgeneau  in  April  2003. 

The  Cressy  Award  recognizes  students  in  their 
graduating  year  (June  or  November  2003)  for  their 
outstanding  extra-curricular  contribution  to  their 
college,  faculty  or  school,  or  to  the  university  as  a 
whole.  Students  may  receive  only  one  Cressy  Award. 


Nomination  forms  are  available  from 
the  Division  of  University  Advancement, 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  main  reception,  or  online  at 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/  events/ awards/ awards.htm 


For  more  information, 

U TAA  please  call  (4l6)  978-5881 
V,, , ' or  e-mail  stacie. bellemare@utoronto.ca 


Deadline  for  nominations:  Friday,  January  31,  2003 


If  Your  Body  Aches 


Neck  pain 
Back  pain 
Hip  pain 
Knee  pain 
Ankle  pain 
General  Foot  Pain 
Arch  pain 
Heel  pain 


Could  It  Be  Your  Feet? 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  FOOT  PROBLEMS 
WHICH  CAN  LEAD  TO  ADDITIONAL  ACHES  & PAINS 


( TrofessionaC ‘ FamiCy  Footcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS 
Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 


416-214-4697 


Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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Along  with  research,  teach 
Here  are  some  of  the  man 


GREAT  TEACHERS 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Students  who  come  to  Professor  Michelle  Craig s introductory  computer  science 
class  expecting  bits,  bytes  and  binary  might  be  surprised  to  see  stacking  cups  and  a pair 
of  fuzzy  dice. 

These  unlikely  props  are  part  of  Craig’s  creative  approach  to  teaching  — one  that  she  hopes 
will  make  her  students  think,  ask  questions  and  learn  to  solve  problems. 

Craig  caught  the  teaching  bug  in  high  school  when  she  started  tutoring  fellow  students.  Now 
a part-time  instructor  in  computer  science,  she  spent  the  last  two  years  as  course  co-ordinator 
for  the  introductory  computer  programming  courses  at  the  St.  George  and  Mississauga 
campuses.  (She  also  makes  time  to  teach  a kindergarten  reading  group  and  coach  little 

league  hockey.) 

In  the  classroom  Craig  tries  to  use  a variety  of 
teaching  styles.  “I  have  a personal  rule  that  1 will 
change  what  I’m  doing  after  20  minutes,’ 
she  says.  Craig  might  switch  from  writing  on  the  blackboard  to  using  props  or  assigning 
a problem  for  the  students  to  solve  in  class.  Not  only  does  the  switch  rouse  sleepy  students, 
she  says,  but  it  may  help  students  who  thrive  on  a different  teaching  style,  that  is,  visual 
versus  oral  learning. 

Occasionally  this  triggers  Craig’s  favourite  moment  in  teaching  — a student  epiphany.  “It’s 
exciting  to  see  them  get  into  it  when  they’ve  been  stalled  and  I can  help  them  get  over  the 
hurdle  and  they  can  start  making  progress  without  my  help.” 

Along  the  way,  Craig’s  job  calls  on  her  to  help  students  struggling  with  problems  such  as 
language  difficulties.  But  she  takes  it  in  stnde.  “At  the  end  of  the  day  they  probably  won’t  use 
Java  and  data  structures  in  their  jobs  but  if  I can  teach  them  to  think,  to  solve  problems  and  to 
communicate  technically  and  carefully  about  mathematical  ideas,  then  I ve  done  something  useful. 


Michelle  Craig 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

Although  students  often  judge  the  quality  of  a lecture  by  how  many  pages  of  notes 
they  take,  psychology  professor  Marty  Wall  believes  most  real  learning  takes  place 
outside  of  class  when  they’re  grappling  with  the  material  or  working  on  essays.  So 
what’s  his  role  in  the  lecture,  then?  To  do  something  in  the  classroom  students  couldn’t  get 


my  other  way. 

“My  task  is  to  get  them  so  motivated  and  enthusiastic  about  the  material  that  they  11  have 
:he  desire  to  go  home  and  do  that  work  when  they’re 
really  learning,’’  he  says.  “To  be  more  than  just  compe- 


Marty  Wall 


mt  in  teaching  you  have  to  think  of  ways  to  get  the 
rudents  really  engaged  in  the  material.” 

Wall  tackles  what  he  calls  the  “mega”  courses  — 

itroductory  psychology  classes  with  as  many  as  1,400  students  in  a section.  The  first  10 
rinutes  of  a typical  lecture  might  see  him  perform  an  enactment  of  a well-known  experi- 
ient  that  will  form  the  basis  of  the  discussion  to  follow.  He  believes  class  size  shouldn’t 
.etermine  the  quality  of  a student’s  experience. 

“The  important  thing  is  that  they  be  taught  well  by  people  who  enjoy  teaching,  who  are 
iedicated  to  the  task  and  understand  the  art  as  well  as  the  craft  of  teaching,”  he  says. 

Wall,  who  will  retire  in  2003,  has  been  refining  and  sharing  that  art  since  he  first  began 
caching  at  U of  T in  1964.  He  was  been  recognized  numerous  times  for  excellence  in 
caching,  including  winning  the  prestigious  national  3M  teaching  fellowship  in  2001. 

It’s  not  uncommon  for  Wall  to  encounter  former  students  who  still  reminisce  about  the  time 
Le  played  the  role  of  a rat  in  an  on-stage  experiment.  “I  get  a kick  out  of  large-class  teaching 
n Convocation  Hall,”  says  Wall,  a self-described  ham.  “It’s  the  place  they  end  up  getting  their 
legrees  and  here  they  are  as  first-year  students  coming  into  this  awesome,  magnificent  venue, 
point  out  that  if  they  hang  around  long  enough  they’re  going  to  be  coming  back  full  circle.” 


By  Janet  Wong 

Every  person  entering  the  master’s  program  in  health  science  or  taking  faculty 
development  courses  is  reminded  that  the  word  “doctor”  derives  from  the  Latin  docere, 
which  means  “to  teach.”  For  Professor  Helen  Batty,  director  of  graduate  studies  and 
faculty  development  in  family  and  community  medicine,  it’s  a dual  role  she  takes  seriously  as 
a practicing  physician  and  teacher  to  the  next  generation  of  doctors. 

Nominated  for  a 3M  teaching  fellowship  earlier  this  year,  Batty  was  cited  for  her  leadership 
in  developing  new  and  innovative  approaches  to  delivering  academic  curriculum  as  well  as  for 
her  commitment  to  helping  new  faculty  develop  and  enhance  their  teaching  abilities.  And  it 
was  a path  she  forged  on  her  own. 

In  1982  Batty  was  the  first  faculty  member  in  medicine  to  graduate  with  a master’s  degree 
from  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education.  “Family  medicine  at  that  time  was  a very 
new  academic  discipline  at  the  university  so  we  didn’t  have  a cadre  of  senior  professors  who 
had  any  experience  at  the  university,”  she  recalls.  “We  had  some  senior  people  who  were  expe- 
rienced and  well-respected  family  physicians  from  the  community  but  not  any  who  were  also 
experienced  professors.” 

Being  a good  teacher  is  like  being  a good  doctor,  Batty  says.  You  must  have  strong  communica- 
tion skills,  enthusiasm  and  passion.  “Enthusiasm 
is  the  bedrock  — enthusiasm  for  the  content  and 
enthusiasm  for  transmitting  it  to  other  people,” 
she  says.  “You  have  to  really  enjoy  and  be 
challenged  by  it.  And  to  be  an  effective  teacher, 
you  must  have  a solid  grasp  of  the  content  and  a clear  understanding  of  how  to  structure  it.” 
Batty  says  her  greatest  reward  is  seeing  former  students  come  back  and  express  an  interest 
in  teaching.  “That,  to  me,  is  the  real  joy.” 


Helen  Batty 
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ing  is  also  central  to  the  university's  goal  of  ranking  among  the  world's  top  universities . 
y faces  of  teaching  at  U ofT. 

Photography  by  David  Street 


By  Sue  Toye 

PROFESSOR  SYED  AHMED  OF  MANAGEMENT  FOUND  HIS  PASSION  FOR  TEACHING  WHILE 
completing  his  MBA  and  working  as  a teaching  assistant  at  Montreal’s  Concordia 
University  20  years  ago. 

Today,  Ahmed’s  office  at  U of  T at  Scarborough  is  a revolving  door  for  students  to  come  in  and 

discuss  everything  from  school  projects  to  their 
personal  lives. 

Ahmed  recalls  how  one  student  who  was  spend- 
ing many  hours  seeking  extra  help  broke  down  and 
cried  in  his  office  one  day.  The  student,  it  seems,  had  never  been  spoken  to  in  such  a sympa- 
thetic manner.  “This  is  what  I tell  them  when  they  come  to  me  for  help  . . . You’re  still  in  better 
shape.  There  could  be  many  more  people  going  through  worse  difficulties  than  you  so  be  strong 
and  you’ll  do  fine.” 

Ahmed  has  seen  hundreds  of  his  students  mature  and  go  on  to  successful  careers  in  their 
respective  fields.  “It’s  like  looking  at  your  child  and  seeing  them  grow  up,  finishing  their  stud- 
ies and  getting  jobs,”  he  says.  “It’s  a nice  feeling  that  I was  able  to  make  some  contribution.” 
Ahmed’s  tenet  of  good  teaching  is  simple:  be  accessible  to  students  and  always  believe  that  no 
question  is  a foolish  question.  He  also  encourages  his  students  to  be  confident  and  motivates 
them  to  improve  on  their  work.  For  his  compassion  towards  students,  Ahmed  was  awarded  the 
1998  Professor  Appreciation  Award,  an  annual  teaching  award  given  by  the  Management  and 
Economics  Student  Association. 

But  Ahmed’s  greatest  reward  is  in  the  everyday  interaction  he  has  with  his  students.  “I  get  to 
see  them  go  through  their  studies  and  work  in  their  respective  fields.  It’s  a nice  feeling  to  see 
them  succeed.” 


Syed  Ahmed 


By  Michah  Rynor 

aLWAYS  ENTER  MY  OWN  CLASSROOM  AS  A STUDENT.  I’M  THERE  TO  LEARN  TOO.  AND  THE  STUDENTS 
;l  never  disappoint  me  as  teachers,”  says  Professor  Josiah  Blackmore  of  Spanish  and 
JL  Portuguese. 

Originally  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  Blackmore  came  to  Canada  10  years  ago  specifically  to  teach 
at  U of  T.  But  as  a student,  he’s  had  the  chance  to  see  a lot  of  successful  classrooms  ranging  from 
Ohio  State  University  to  the  University  of  Lisbon,  then  Harvard. 

Blackmore  has  twice  been  nominated  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Outstanding  Teaching 
Award  and  he  is  one  of  the  university’s  best  known  professors  dealing  with  gay  and  lesbian  histo- 
ry. In  fact,  his  book  Queer  Iberia  was  the  first  study  of  sexuality  and  gender  issues  in  the  medieval 
and  early  modem  Iberian  world. 

“I  look  forward  to  teaching  a class,”  he  says,  “because  new  perspectives  and  opinions  on  the 
material  help  vitalize  it  — even  though  I might  have  taught  it  many  times  before.” 

Blackmore’s  classes  at  Victoria  and  University  College  number  from  15  students  in  a room  to  25  — 
considered  very  healthy  for  such  

Josiah  Blackmore 

Portuguese  literature. 

While  small  classes  are  preferable  when  it  comes  to  the  closer  contact  that  occurs  in  the 
learning  exchange,  “learning  happens  regardless  of  class  size,”  he  says. 

And  when  pushed  to  explain  his  popularity  in  the  classroom  he  theorizes  that  part  of  this  is 
because  his  teaching  style  and  philosophy  are  very  interactive.  “I  believe  in  having  a real  dialogue 
with  my  students  and  this  results  in  an  energized  classroom.  There’s  really  no  such  thing  as  an 
observation  or  an  opinion  or  a thought  by  a student  that  isn’t  somehow  legitimate  and  valuable  to 
everyone.” 


By  Lanna  Crucefix 

O BE  A GOOD  TEACHER  IS  ONE  THING.  BUT  TO  TAKE  ON  A ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATOR  TAKES 
faith,  discipline  and  very  good  time  management. 

“A  really  good  teacher  helps  people  ask  the  right  questions,”  says  University  Professor  J anice 
Gross  Stein,  director  of  the  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  “I  think  that  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  you  can  do.” 

In  2002  she  and  Professor  Ronald  Deibert  of 
political  science  received  the  Northrop  Frye  Award  in  recognition  of  an  innovative  first-year  course 
they  founded  in  1996  called  Networks,  Nations  and  Global  Politics,  a course  designed  to  engage  first- 
year  students  in  global  political  issues  through  new  communication  technologies. 

Getting  people  to  ask  the  right  questions  is  a task  Stein  has  taken  on  with  gusto  both  outside  and 
inside  the  classroom,  using  the  media  as  her  chalkboard.  “There  is  a huge  appetite  among  the  gener- 
al public,  but  not  necessarily  for  information  — there  are  already  so  many  sources  for  that.  It’s  for 
analysis  and  interpretation  and  even  argument.” 

When  Stein,  isn’t  conducting  research  or  teaching  students,  she  spends  much  of  her  time  teaching  the 
general  public  through  frequent  appearances  as  a commentator  on  CBC-TV  news  and  TVOntario’s  Studio 
2.  She  also  regularly  writes  editorial  commentaries  for  The  Globe  and  Mail  and  Maclean’s  magazine. 

“Working  with  the  media  is  intellectually  disciplining  because  you  have  to  have  thought  through  the 
problem  on  two  levels,”  she  says.  “First,  what,  do  we  know  and  what  don’t  we  know  about  the 
question  and  second,  what’s  the  core  issue  that  you  really  want  people  to  grapple  with?” 

For  Stein,  one  of  the  challenges  in  working  with  the  media  is  making  the  information  understood. 
“You  have  to  be  very  careful  to  speak  in  a language  that  is  clear  and  without  jargon,”  she  says.  “I’ll  often 
start  by  saying,  Here’s  what  we  know.  Here’s  what  we  don’t  know.  That’s  what  the  university  can  bring 
to  public  discussion  — a sense  of  the  limits  of  knowledge  and  the  strengths  of  knowledge.” 


Janice  Stein 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Will  and 
the  Wherewithal 

By  Christine  Henry 


Professor  Emeritus  William  Waters  of 
management  knows  a thing  or  two  about 
adversity.  Growing  up  as  the  only  child  of  a 
single  working  mother,  he  recognized  the 
value  of  hard  work  as 
well  as  the  burden  of 
financial  and  social 
limitations. 

Waters,  president  of 
William  Waters  and 
Associates  and  chair 
and  co-founder  of 
Financial  Models  Co. 

Inc.,  attended  Woods- 
worth  College  as  a 
part-time  undergradu- 
ate student.  He  earned 
an  MBA  from  U of  T in 
1962  as  well  as  an 
MBA  and  PhD  from 
the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  days  as  a 
part-time  undergradu- 
ate student  had  a 
profound  effect  on 
his  life  and  his  career. 

“As  a student  at 
Woodsworth  College  1 
appreciated  the  value 
of  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  U of  T in  a 
non-traditional  fash- 
ion, be  that  on  a part- 
time  basis  or  by  any  other  means,”  he  says. 

This  understanding  has  kept  Waters  connected 
with  U of  T not  only  as  a professor  of  finance  and 
business  economics  but  also  as  an  active  alumnus 
and  generous  donor.  Notable  among  his  many 
contributions  to  the  university  are  scholarships 
and  awards  at  Woodsworth,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  the  Rotman  School  of  Management 
as  well  as  a mentorship  program  offered  through 
Student  Services. 

Waters  has  been  a regular  supporter  of  the 


Transitional  Year  Program  (TYP),  a special  access 
program  for  adults  who  do  not  have  the  formal 
educational  background  to  qualify  for  university 
admission.  “Somehow  these  students  have  focused 
their  energy  on  getting 
an  education;  they’ve 
found  the  way  and  the 
will  and  now  they 
need  the  wherewithal 
and  that’s  where  1 
come  in,”  he  says. 

Waters  has  done  a 
lot  to  provide  assistance 
for  TYP,  including 
establishing  a graduate 
achievement  award 
that  provides  approxi- 
mately one  year  of 
student  loan  relief  to 
students  completing  an 
undergraduate  degree. 

“He  has  made  an 
extraordinary  differ- 
ence and  the  students 
really,  really  appreciate 
it,”  says  TYP  director 
Rona  Abramovitch. 

He  most  recently 
provided  financial 
support  for  TYP’s  com- 
puter lab,  including 
personal  computers 
students  can  use  at 
home.  “This  gift  is  outstanding.  It  is  just  a further 
example  of  how  he  believes  in  this  type  of  program,” 
says  Abramovitch. 

But  Waters’  generosity  doesn’t  always  come 
through  formal  channels  — he  once  assisted  a 
waitress  at  a restaurant  where  he  is  a regular 
patron  who  couldn’t  afford  university.  “She  has 
successfully  completed  her  undergraduate 
degree  and  now  she  is  pursuing  a master’s 
degree  at  U of  T,”  he  says,  speaking  as  though 
this  were  something  that  people  just  do. 


BRAIN  OF  THE  BEHOLDER 

Psychology  professor  John  Kennedy’s  work  on  pictures,  perspective 
and  the  blind  was  named  one  of  the  top  ideas  of  2002  by  The  New  York 
Times  (Dec.  15).  Kennedy  found  that  blind  people,  relying  on  their 
sense  of  touch,  created  a “mental  shorthand”  for  their  spatial  environ- 
ment, seen  as  circles  and  other  shapes  when  transferred  to  paper. 
Working  with  blind  artists,  Kennedy  also  found  that  they  used  realistic 
techniques  — that  were  not  artistically  developed  until  the  Renaissance 

— in  their  work,  suggesting  that  the  realistic  mode  of  art  is  based  on 
hard-wired  systems  of  perception. 

THIS  YEAR  I REALLY  MEAN  IT 

According  to  Professor  Janet  Polivy  of  psychology  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga,  there’s  a reason  that  you’ve  been  resolving  to  Jose  the  same 
five  pounds  every  new  year  since  1997.  “People  make  the  same  new 
year’s  resolutions  year  after  year.  Unfortunately,  they  are  going  about  it 
the  wrong  way.”  Polivy  says  that  people  don’t  put  enough  time  or 
thought  into  how  they  will  actually  carry  out  their  resolutions,  leading 
to  failure  and  a new  resolution  the  next  year,  a process  she  calls  false 
hope  syndrome  (National  Post,  Dec.  31). 

SPAGHETTI  AGAIN? 

Research  by  Professors  Leticia  Rao  of  medicine  and  Venket  Rao  of 
nutritional  sciences  suggests  that  tomato  products  — juice,  sauce,  paste 

— may  help  combat  osteoporosis.  “The  consumption  of  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  rich  in  lycopene  may  offer  a viable  alternative  medica- 
tion,” Rao  said  in  The  Globe  and  Mail  Jan.  7.  Lycopene,  which  gives 
tomatoes  their  rich  red  colour,  is  thought  to  both  reduce  bone  loss  and 
encourage  bone  growth. 

GO  URBAN,  YOUNG  MAN 

Professor  Meric  Gertler  of  geography  co-authored  an  opinion  piece  in 

The  Globe  and  Mail  Jan.  3 that  argued  cities  are  vital  for  successful 
national  economic  competiveness.  Because  cities  act  as  incubators 
where  creativity,  diversity,  talent  and  employment  merge,  they  serve  as 
bases  for  knowledge-intensive  industries.  The  authors  point  out  that 
government  must  continue  to  support  cities  and  city  regions  through 
education,  immigration  and  redevelopment  policies  to  ensure  they 
remain  robust. 

Compiled  by  Lanna  Crucefix 
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COMPUTER  CENTRE 


326  COLLEGE  ST. 

TORONTO  ON  M5T  1S3 

TEL. 416. 922. 1177  FAX.41 6.922. 1603 


WWW.OTAPC.COM 


All  CPU's 5%OFF 

All  Hard  drive's 7%  OFF 

All  Motherboard's 8%  OFF 

All  videocards 7%  OFF 

All  Keyboards 10%  OFF 

All  memory 10%  OFF 


(On  cash  or  debit  card  purchases  only) 
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Princo  100  cd  spindle  $29.50 
Philips  50  cd  spindle  $19.50 
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AMD  XP  1800  CPU 
MSI  Motherboard 
256MB  DDR  RAM 
40GB  7200RPM  HDD 
16X  DVD  ROM 
Built-In  Video/Audio 
1.44MB  Panasonic  Floppy 
PS/2  Mouse/Keyboard 
Mini  Tower  Case  300watt 
3YRS  Labor  1 Year  Parts 
WIN  XP  Home  <£ggg 


Winter  special  Sale! 

A wide  selection  of  NVidia  videocards  ranging  from  $145.00  to  $435.00 


We  also  cary  a wide  variety  of  Antec  cases! 


ViewSonic  1 5"  LCD  Monitor 

$525 


Compaq  Tablet  P( 

Model  TCI 000 

IGhz  Processor,  30GB  hd,  802.11b 
wireless  card,  and  a 10.4”  TFT  Screen 


KDS  19"  CRT  Monitor 

$295.00 


$2875 

"Prices  are  subjected  to  change  without  notice* 


LIFE  SCIENCES  COMMITTEE 


DALES  AWARD  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value:  $50,000 

1 award  each  year,  based  on  SUSTAINED  EXCELLENCE 
and  LEADERSHIP  and  alternating  annualy  between: 

• CONICAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  RESEARCH  (2003, 2005,  etc.) 
* BASIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH  (2004-2006,  etc.) 


E.W.  CRANN MEMORIAL  TRUST 
FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value:  $35,000 

1 award  each  year,  based  on  EXCELLENCE  in  the  area  of: 


Nomination  deadline  for  both  awards:  February  1 , 2003 
For  more  information,  call  (416)  978-2163  or  visit 
http://www.library.utoronto.ca/rir/funding_internal.html#lifescience 
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LETTERS 


POSTERS 

PORNOGRAPHIC 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  sold  out  to 
commercial  interests  in  accepting 
washroom  advertising  for  money. 
It  is  despicable  that  posters  in 
men’s  washrooms  now  show, 
over  the  urinal,  a photograph  of 
the  lower  half  of  a woman  with 
her  right  hand  to  her  crotch,  and 
we  can  figure  out  what  she  is 
doing.  She  still  has  underwear 
on  but  this  has  no  place  in  a 
university.  1 have  no  idea  what 
the  advertisement  is  for. 

1 am  sure  there  is  a term  for 
people  and  institutions  that 
receive  money  in  exchange  for 
posting  pornography  but  1 don’t 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  not  pimp. 
Maybe  readers  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Bulletin  will  come  up 
with  it. 

John  Brownlee 
History 


OUR  CONCERNS 
SHOULD  BE  LOCAL 
UNION'S  FOCUS 

The  coming  year  will  see  a 
change  in  the  composition  of 
the  executive  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  Workers  of 
America,  Local  1998,  the  U of  T 
staff  union.  In  April  there  will  be 
an  election  for  a new  local  union 
president  and  executive  or 
acclamations  where  positions 
are  uncontested. 

Like  many  staff  members.  I’d 
like  a local  union  that  focuses 
almost  exclusively  on  collective 
bargaining,  grievances  and  other 
contractual  and  statutory  obliga- 
tions; provides  excellent  service 
and  communications;  works  hard 
to  reduce  the  salary  gap  within 
the  four  Local  1998  bargaining 
units  by  negotiating  differential 
increases  for  lower  paid  people; 
defends  and  extends  seniority 
principles;  maximizes  personal 
choice;  avoids  strikes;  and 
makes  a genuine  commitment  to 
university  advancement. 

I’d  like  a union  that  is  prepared 
to  seek  common  ground  with  the 
administration  to  achieve  U of  T’s 
academic  objectives  and  refrains 
from  participating  in  “anti-global- 
ization" and  “anti-capitalist” 
campaigns  (two  aspects  of  the 
same  dead-end  agenda),  now 
being  promoted  by  campus 


Marxist  groups  such  as  the 
International  Socialists. 

Let’s  hope  that  April  brings  a 
new  local  executive  with  a 
renewed  commitment  to  the 
interests  of  both  employees  and 
the  University  of  Toronto,  good 
service  and  no  truck  or  trade 
with  extremist  ideologies, 
methods  and  causes. 

George  Cook 

Member,  USWA  Local  1998 

PROPER  USE  OF 
TURNITIN.COM 
COMPLIES  WITH 
LEGISLATION 

Professor  C.E  Herman  raises  a 
concern  about  potential  legal 
consequences  to  the  university  or 
individual  professors  from  the 
use  of  the  turnitin.com  plagia- 
rism detection  service  (Think 
twice  before  using  turnitin.com, 
Dec.  16).  The  university  is 
satisfied  that  proper  use  of  the 
service,  in  accordance  with  the 
Conditions  of  Use  that  every 
instructor  is  required  to  review 
(available  at  www.utoronto.ca/ 
ota/programmes. html),  is  in 
accord  with  all  applicable 
legislation.  Instructors  must  give 
adequate  notice  at  the  start  of  the 
course  that  they  intend  to  use  the 
service.  Students  retain  copyright 
to  all  material  submitted  through 


the  service.  Instructors  must  also 
provide  an  alternate  means  of 
submission  for  those  students 
who  are  unable  or  object  to 
submitting  their  paper  through 
the  service. 

Vivek  Goel 

Vice-Provost  (faculty) 

MCLUHAN  JOINED 
ST.  MIKE’S  IN  1946 

I was  delighted  to  read  the 
tribute  paid  my  late  colleague, 
Marshall  McLuhan,  on  page  6 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
National  Report  2002,  enclosed 
in  Nov.  22  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
regret  that  the  fine  tribute  con- 
tains one  serious  error.  I refer 
to  the  phrase  introducing  the 
second  paragraph:  “Joining  the 
English  department  in  1946  . ...” 
In  1946  U of  T did  not  have  an 
English  department.  Rather  there 
were  English  departments  in 
University  College  and  in  each  of 
the  three  federated  arts  colleges. 
McLuhan  was  appointed  to  St. 
Michael’s  College’s  English 
department. 

The  head  of  UC’s  English 
department  in  1946  was  A.S.R 
Woodhouse.  When  the  latter 
learned  of  McLuhan’s  appoint- 
ment to  St.  Michael’s  he 
remarked  to  Father  L.J.  Bondy, 


who  was  then  our  president,  that 
“we  do  not  want  his  kind  on  our 
faculty.”  Woodhouse  s hostility  to 
McLuhan  was  shared  by  others, 
so  there  was  no  chance  that 
University  College  would  have 
appointed  him  to  its  staff.  The 
fact  that  McLuhan  came  to  our 
campus  at  all  we  owe  to  the 
acumen  and  foresight  of  Father 
Bondy  and  his  colleague’s  at 
St.  Michael’s. 

I am  happy  that  the  opposition 
McLuhan  met  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  now  abated  and 
that  U of  T considers  him  “a 
media  sage.”  Yet  I hope  that 
enthusiasm  for  McLuhan  will 
not  cause  us  to  adopt  a fictitious 
version  of  history. 

Peter  Swan,  president  emeritus 
University  of  St.  Michael’s 

College 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

January  1 7 for  January  21 
January  31  for  February  10 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa. ferguson@utoronto.ca. 

When  submitting  letters  please 
include  a telephone  number  and, 
if  possible,  an  e-mail  address. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 1 0 minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  Web  site 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-46]  -0606. 

Moving  to  Toronto?  Settle  in  Toronto 
Relocation  Services  helps  relieve  your 
stress.  Free  quotes  — home  finding, 
schooling,  childcare,  orientation  tours.  Plus 
our  Toronto  Newcomer's  Guide  — info  on 
banking,  medical  and  more.  $50.  416-481- 
2764;  www.settleintoronto.com 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Spacious  furnished 
4-bedroom  home.  Large  kitchen,  large 
family  room,  two  full  bathrooms,  study, 
central  air.  Excellent  schools,  garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  Available  immediate- 
ly. 416-783-2239.  Very  reasonable. 
sfisher373@aol.com 

U of  T new  faculty  housing.  Three-bed- 
room apartment  available  for  March  1, 
2003.  Newly  appointed  full-time  tenure- 
track  faculty  eligible.  Please  contact  Real 
Estate  Department  at  416-946-5671  or 
visit  our  Web  site  for  more  information  at 
www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers 

Mount  Pleasant/Blythewood  area. 

Spacious  basement  bachelor,  separate 
entrance,  quiet.  Kitchen  with  sink. 
Bathroom.  Microwave,  toaster  oven,  large 
refrigerator,  parking.  Suit  1.  Non-smoker. 
$600/month.  416-488-8111. 

Rosedale.  Ideal  for  a visiting  professor. 
Attractively  furnished  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  short-term  rental,  January  to 
June.  Aircon,  cable  TV,  cleaning  service. 
Minutes  from  subway  and  10  minutes 
to  university.  Parking  available. 
$1, 900/month.  Call  416-467-4964. 

Furnished  bachelor  in  a house  in  quiet 
downtown  neighbourhood  close  to 
University  of  Toronto.  Available  for  short- 
term rental.  $150-$165/week  utilities 
included.  Tel:  416-968-7763;  e-mail: 
bohum@sympatico.ca 

Short-term  sublet.  Central  Toronto 
(Vonge/Bloor).  Beautifully  furnished  1 -bed- 
room apartment;  with  cable  TV/VCR, 
Internet,  A/C.  5-minute  walk  to  U of  T; 
steps  to  subway,  shops,  cinema,  restau- 
rants, gym.  Ideal  for  visiting  faculty  or  pro- 
fessional couple.  $1, 200/month  including 
utilities.  January  2003  to  December  2003 
(flexible).  Call  416-927-7455,  e-mail 
srhind@drdc-rddc.gc.ca 

Yonge/Finch.  2 + bedroom,  nicely  fur- 
nished house,  prime  location,  near  subway, 
other  amenitites.  Garden,  5 appliances, 
A/C,  2-car  drive,  suit  academic  couple. 
$1, 200/month  + utilities,  available  July  15. 
416-226-9616/416-597-1440,  ext.  6906. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  University.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exercise 
room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting  rooms. 
41 6-928-3489;  furnishedsuites@rogers.com 
or  www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

3 apartments.  Little  Italy.  Markham 
Sreet-Duplex.  New  reno.  Both  are  2-bed- 
room, den,  2 baths,  spectacular  loft-style 
living,  dining,  kitchen,  hardwood,  charac- 
ter. Upper:  fireplace,  laundry,  unfurnished, 
$1,900  including  cable,  Internet.  Utilities 
excluded.  Lower:  Beautifully  furnished  has 
sauna,  garden,  fireplace,  cable,  Internet, 
$2,900  includes  utilities.  3-6  months 
rental.  High,  bright  beautiful  basement, 
separate  entrance,  could  be  furnished. 
$700.  Please  call  Helen,  416-964-6156  or 


416-923-9366,  ext.  224. 

Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease.  Furnishings  included, 
750  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18'  ceiling,  air  condi- 
tioning, gas  fireplace,  pine  floors,  skylights. 
Suitable  for  single  professional  or  couple, 
available  immediately.  416-399-7004;  416- 
977-2315. 

St.  Clair/Regal  Heights.  Charming,  spa- 
cious upper-level  apartment  available.  2+ 
bedrooms,  fully  renovated,  hardwood 
floors.  Formal  dining  room.  Sunroom  with 
large  porch  overlooking  quiet  street.  Steps 
to  TTC.  $1,400.  Available  February  1.  416- 
653-8478. 

Summerhill  subway.  2-bedroom,  2- 
bathroom  row  house,  furnished,  beautiful 
garden  with  ponds  overlooking  ravine. 
Available  May  1 for  6 months  to  1 year,  ref- 
erences required.  $2,400  includes  utilities. 
416-922-9046  or  lappleford@iprimus.ca 

Kensington  Market.  Walking  distance 
to  U of  T & downtown.  Large,  sunny,  semi- 
furnished  room  with  a small  artistic  family. 
Laundry  & telephone,  light  breakfast 
included.  $650/month.  416-703-4279 
before  9 p.m.  Suitable  for  someone  who 
wishes  to  avoid  daily  commuting. 

Little  Italy  — Euclid  Ave. 
(College/Bathurst).  Beautiful  residential 
street,  close  to  U of  T and  the  trendiest 
areas  in  Toronto.  Large  two-bedroom 
apartment,  furnished  with  a king  size  bed 
in  master  bedroom,  mahogany  furniture 
throughout.  Large  dining  room  with  two 
skylights  and  5 large  windows  facing  own 
backyard.  Hardwood  floors,  french  doors 
leading  from  living  room  to  study  or  sec- 
ond bedroom.  There's  even  an  antique 
piano  for  your  artistic  pleasure.  Available 
February  1 to  September  1.  Price  nego- 
tiable. 416-964-1078. 

Dundas  West  subway/Bloor.  3-bed- 
room with  2 skylights,  french  doors,  full 
kitchen,  bathroom.  $1,400  all  inclusive. 
January  2003.  Bachelor  apartment  large, 
separate  entrance,  high  ceiling,  $670  all 
inclusive.  February  1,  2003.  416-498-0891; 
416-827-6407  after  7 p.m. 

University/Dundas.  Short-term,  fur- 
nished condo.  1 bedroom,  2 baths,  5-appli- 
ance kitchen,  laundry,  dining-study-TV 
room,  patio,  garage,  amenities,  steps  to 
U of  T & hospitals,  24-hour  security. 
References,  security  deposit.  Available 
1/13/03.  t.martone@pd.nettuno.it  or 
phone  011-39-049-666213. 

Visiting  faculty  housing.  Now  avail- 
able to  eligible  persons.  1-,  2-  and  3-bed- 
room apartments,  starting  as  early  as 
February  1 . Please  contact  the  U of  T Real 
Estate  Department  at  416-978-2218  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.library.utoronto. 
ca/newcomers/visitorjnfo.htm  for  more 
information. 

Charming  High  Park  home.  Two-storey 
home  on  a tree-lined,  family-filled  street. 
Two  bedrooms  + master  bedroom,  two 
baths,  eat-in  kitchen,  DR  and  LR,  hardwood 
floors.  Large  fenced  backyard,  roofed  front 
porch.  5 appliances.  5 minutes  to  subway. 
Close  to  all  amenities,  park,  schools,  hospi- 
tals. 25  minutes  subway  to  U of  T.  Non- 
smokers.  $1,900  + utilities.  Available  June, 
flexible.  Christine,  416-763-0970. 
cacarter@pathcom.com 

Danforth/Greenwood  subway.  2 

rooms  in  family  home,  with  shared  bath. 
Laundry,  deck,  yard.  $500/$400  a month. 
41 6-707-7041 . Foreign  students  welcome. 

Elegant  Forest  Hill  furnished  2-bed- 
room  condo  for  rent.  Parking,  locker, 
washer-dryer  included.  $1, 700/month. 
Preferably  non-smoking.  647-272-4820 
cell/416-488-2861  home. 

Executive  condo  for  rent.  1 -bedroom, 
furnished,  excellent  location  to  U of  T, 
5-minute  walk,  Bay  & St.  Joseph. 
Recreational  facilities,  gym,  sauna,  pool, 


whirlpool,  iuOle  tennis.  Parking  available. 
Very  reasonable.  Contact  Margaret,  day: 
905-451-1687,  ext.  222;  evening:  905-677- 
1626. 

Wellesley  St.  Immediate,  long  or  short 
term.  Steps  from  the  university.  Bright,  fully 
furnished  condo,  24-hr.  concierge,  under- 
ground parking.  Two  bedrooms,  2 baths, 
sunroom,  laundry  room.  Dining,  living 
room,  indoor  pool.  Adults,  no  pets.  Iris, 
416-665-8525. 

Outskirts  of  Cabbagetown.  Beautiful 
two-bedroom  flat  occupying  top  two  floors 
of  Victorian  townhouse.  Fully  furnished. 
Steps  from  streetcar  and  bus;  10-minute 
walk  to  subway.  Walking  distance  to  U of  T. 
Available  February  to  November  2003. 
$1,1 00/month,  including  utilities  and 
cable.  Non-smokers  only.  416-923-5598. 

Excellent  location,  Bloor  and 
Spadina  on  Willcocks  Street,  steps  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Furnished  2-bed- 
room  upper  flat,  2 porches,  all  utilities 
included,  $1,550  per  month.  416-595- 
1155,  ext.  233  (day),  416-929-4760 
(evening)  or  858-488-7722  (anytime). 
Available  immediately. 

Bright  fully  furnished  1-  and  spa- 
cious 2-bedroom  condos  in  upscale 
building  at  Jarvis/Gerrard.  Minutes  from 
Ryerson  and  U of  T campuses.  On-site  laun- 
dry, gym  and  underground  parking.  Ideal 
for  visiting  faculty  or  mature  students. 
Available  immediately.  416-979-0028. 

Annex  bright  furnished  one-bedroom 
suite,  third  floor  of  beautiful  Victorian 
home  a 5-minute  walk  from  U of  T.  High 
sloping  ceilings  and  large  rooms,  antique 
furniture.  Faces  landscaped  yard  and  park. 
Ideal  for  one  person,  non-smoker  and 
quiet.  No  pets.  $1,200  per  month. 
Available  now.  416-920-3753. 

Yonge  & Eglinton.  Large  $950;  small 
$650  a month.  Semi-furnished  bedrooms. 
Laundry.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of  T. 
Available  now.  416-488-0228. 

Harbord/Bathrust  (Lippincott).  Small 
house,  2 floors  + basement,  6 rooms, 
kitchen,  2 baths,  appliances,  garden,  laun- 
dry, skylights,  5 blocks  W of  campus.  No 
smoking  or  pets.  Street  parking. 
$2, 500/month  + utilities,  lease,  available 
January.  416-929-8282. 

Beautiful  2-bedroom  flat  near 
Greenwood  Park.  Spacious,  newly 
painted,  carpeted  two-floor  flat  located 
near  Greenwood  Park,  close  to  the 
Carleton  streetcar  line  and  near  to  the 
Danforth  and  Little  India.  Beautiful  fire- 
place, large  walkout  deck,  eat-in  kitchen, 
parking  and  laundry.  Suitable  for  quiet 
non-smoking  couple.  $1,1 00/month  inclu- 
sive. Available  immediately.  416-463-2986. 

Kingsway/Bloor  West  Village. 

Spacious  executive  penthouse  condomini- 
um, 2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  balcony,  fantastic 
view.  Beautifully  furnished,  fully  equipped, 
weekly  cleaning,  total  building  amenities. 
Short  walk  to  High  Park  and  lake. 
Short/long  term.  906-566-1636. 

A favourite  of  U of  T visitors. 

Luxuriously  furnished,  bright,  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  newly  restored  house,  avail- 
able for  rent.  Quiet  street,  steps  from  cul- 
turally vibrant  neighbourhood,  exciting 
eateries,  shops  and  markets.  Large  modern 
kitchen,  dishwasher,  microwave,  formal 
dining,  12-foot  ceilings,  fireplace,  hard- 
wood, Persian  carpets,  stereo,  high-speed 
Internet,  central  vacuum,  laundry,  charm- 
ing landscaped  backyard.  One-minute 
walk  to  Bloor  subway,  1 0 minutes  to  U of 
T.  Available  now.  $2,400  including  utilities. 
Non-smoking.  info@technicolourpaint- 
ing.com  or  416-737-2595. 

Sabbatical  townhouse  rental 

(Summerhill  subway).  March  to  June 
2003.  Large,  sunny  and  charming.  3 bed- 
rooms, large  study,  three  bathrooms, 
basement,  garden  and  terrace, 


garage/driveway  2 cars.  Digital  cable,  high- 
speed Internet,  two  telephone  lines,  many 
extras.  $4, 800/month  all-inclusive.  416- 
964-7550;  malkaga@aol.com 

Cabbagetown.  Bachelor  basement 
apartment.  Private  entry.  $730/month 
inclusive.  No  smoking.  No  pets.  416-926- 
1072. 

Harbourfront  2-bedroom  apartment 
on  Queens  Quay  for  sublet  immediately 
Sunroom,  new  appliances,  garage  parking 
well-maintained  apartment  complex  with 
24-hr.  security  and  on-site  staff,  partial  fur- 
nishings available;  length  of  sublet  nego- 
tiable. $1, 639/month  or  best  offer.  Call 
416-591-2460,  leave  message  if  no 
answer. 

Annex.  Great  location  on 
Palmerston  Blvd.  in  a quiet,  smoke-free 
house.  Minutes  walk  to  university.  Two 
bedrooms,  two  full  ensuite  bath  rooms, 
dishwasher.  New  reno,  designed  for  two 
people  sharing.  $1,650  available  immedi- 
ately.416  535-1080. 

Davenport  & Christie.  3-bedroom  bun- 
galow, 2 3-piece  washrooms,  washer/dryer, 
alarm  system,  air-conditioned,  backyard. 
Non-smoker,  no  pets,  references  required. 
Unfurnished,  $1, 250/month  + utilities. 
Furnished  $1,600  + utilities.  Available 
February  1 or  ASAP.  Call  Richard,  416-654- 
0000. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  Short  or  long  term  from 
$1, 695/month,  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Broadview  and  Danforth.  Furnished 
2-bedroom  in  a house.  Available  now. 
$1,500.  Call  416-463-1777 


Rentals  Required 

Wanted:  furnished  house  down- 
town. 4 bedrooms.  July  2003  to  July  2004 
for  professional  family  from  London, 
England.  Jane,  416-934-1999. 


Shared 


Charming  & nearby  in 
Cabbagetown.  Comfortable  furnished 
room,  in  house  with  shared  kitchen,  bath- 
room, laundry,  garden,  piano.  No  parking 
but  close  to  TTC,  shopping.  $650/month. 
Female,  non-smoker,  references.  Available 
now.  Phone  Joan,  416-929-8714. 

Roommate  wanted,  responsible,  quiet. 
Large,  bright  2-bedroom  apartment. 
Balcony,  pool,  sauna,  great  views.  Walk  to 
Bay  & Bloor,  Avenue  & Davisville.  Yonge. 
Steps  to  park.  I have  2 cats,  so  no  pets 
please.  $800  includes  hydro,  cable  and 
Internet.  $850  includes  parking.  February 
1.  Jennifer,  416-967-6997. 

High  Park.  Furnished  bedroom  in  large 
clean  2-bedroom  apartment.  Subway, 
shopping,  all  conveniences.  Share  with  1 
non-smoking  professor.  Female. 
$550/month  inclusive.  416-766-6025. 

Queens  Quay.  New  condominium,  secu- 
rity, furnished  bedroom,  separate  wash- 
room, limited  cooking,  TTC  at  door,  swim- 
ming pool,  sharing  with  male  teacher. 
Must  be  very  quiet,  clean,  professional  or 
student.  $700/month  inclusive.  Call  Guy, 
416-452-8600. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 


Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231.16@compuserve.com  or  416-200- 
4037. 

Annex  guesthouse.  Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $85  per  night.  41 6-588-0560;  e- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 


Vacation/Leisure 


Beautiful  Muskoka  cottage  near 
Gravenhurst.  1 % hours  from  Toronto.  3 
bedrooms,  sandy  beach,  fully  winterized. 
Large,  modern,  great  views.  Ideal  year- 
round.  Excellent  road  access,  yet  wonder- 
fully private.  416-782-4530. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Rent  a romantic 
Victorian  home  as  your  own  totally  private 
retreat  in  historic  centre.  Elegantly  furnished, 
3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  charming  garden 
and  conservatory,  fireplace,  full  kitchen 
facilities.  Daily/weekly/monthly  rates. 
905-566-1 636;  www.faccess.com/salisbury 


Properties  for  Sale 
or  Lease 


New  York-style  co-op.  Avenue  Road 
& St.  Clair.  $299,000.  Charming  2-bed- 
room  co-op.  Spacious  principal  rooms,  9 ft. 
ceilings,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  west 
facing  balcony.  30-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Would  suit  academic.  Bessie  Seyffert, 
Chestnut  Park  Real  Estate  Limited.  416- 
925-9191. 

Private  sale/lease.  U of  T professor  who 
travels  extensively  seeks  to  sell,  will 
consider  shared  lease.  Renovated 
Cabbagetown  heritage  home.  Front/back 
gardens,  porches,  decks,  four  bedrooms, 
three  bathrooms,  refinished  hardwood 
floors  in  dining  and  living  rooms,  gas  fire- 
place, kitchen  includes  new  dishwasher, 
dry  storage  in  basement  with  washer  and 
dryer,  upgraded  plumbing,  electrical,  new 
furnace,  two-car  parking  in  rear.  If  leasing, 
no  smoking  or  pets.  View  by  appointment 
only.  Available  February  1.  Shared  lease 
$2,200/  month,  utilities  except  phone, 
cable  included.  416-946-5634. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
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anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899; 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  at  PacificWellness.ca 
(80  8loor  St.  W„  #1100,  at  Bay). 
Professional  elegant  facilities.  Female/male 
registered  therapists  (RMTs).  Direct  insur- 
ance billing  available  for  U of  T staff. 
416-929-6958. 

ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE  SERVICES. 

Acupuncture,  shiatsu,  Swedish  massage, 
reflexology,  nutrition  consultation, 
hypnotherapy.  80  Bloor  Street  West, 
suite  1100.  Tel  416-929-6958  www. 
pacificwellness.ca 

Free  confidential  counselling  is 
available  to  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies through  the  University's  Employee 
Assistance  Program,  provided  by  Family 
Services  EAP.  Call  any  time,  day  or  night  at 
1 -800-668-9920.  Additional  information  is 
available  at  www.utoronto.ca/hrhome/ 
eap.htm 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  and  teach  English:  Job  guaran- 
teed. TESOL  certified  in  5 days,  in  class, 
online  or  by  correspondence.  Attend  a 
FREE  information  seminar.  #209,  101 
Spadina  Ave.  Free  infopack.  1 -888-270- 
2941  or  www.canadianglobal.net 

English  grad  offers  superior  typing 
skills.  Transcription.  Copy  text.  Research. 
Business/legal  word  processing.  Excellent 
references.  Reasonable  rates.  Angie 
Davies,  416-698-9362.  E-mail  AngieDavies 
42@hotmail.com 

University  Lodge.  Masonic  Lodge  meets 
monthly  on  2nd  and  4th  Thursdays.  For 
information  or  to  attend  meetings  contact 
41 6-467-1 824  or  scott.bukovac@utoronto.ca 

e-EDIT.ca  Editorial  Services.  Toronto- 
based  company  offering  professional, 
efficient  and  thorough  electronic  editing 
services  to  academics,  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment. For  a free,  no-obligation  estimate 


or  more  information,  visit  www.e-EDIT.ca  or 
e-mail  editor@e-EDIT.ca  or  416-928-1559. 

Huron  Playschool  Co-operative  still 
has  openings  for  children  2 'h  to  5. 
Parent-run,  with  a wonderful  teacher.  Arts, 
crafts,  field  trips;  a.m  (5  days/week)  and 
p.m.  (3  days/week)  programs.  Affordable 
and  fun!  416-977-1109. 

Housesitter.  Responsible,  reliable,  retired 
librarian  is  available  to  housesit  anytime 
January  1 6 to  April.  Willing  to  care  for  pets. 
References  available.  Book  now.  41 6-322- 
9991 . patatilley@yahoo.com 

Health  female  volunteers  aged  1 8 or 
more,  who  do  not  work  night  shifts,  are 
needed  to  participate  in  a study  being 
conducted  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  looking 
at  light  exposure  and  the  production  of 
hormone  (melatonin).  Compensation 
provided.  If  interested,  please  contact 
Heidi  at  416-586-1588  for  more 
information. 

Furniture  for  sale.  Elegant  French/ 
German  designer  dining  set:  round  table 


(frosted  glass  top/black  metal  frame)  and  6 
(black  leather/metal)  arm  chairs,  $7,000 
value,  asking  $3,200,  hardly  used,  like 
new;  lacquered  metal  cabinet/armoire  with 
some  glass  shelves  and  sliding  doors 
($500);  double  sofa  bed,  attractive,  func- 
tional design,  ($750);  oak  veneer  coffee 
table  (custom  design),  $750;  solid  teak 
bunk  beds  and  ladder,  Scandinavian 
design,  1960s  vintage  ($750),  antique  pine 
armoire  ($300).  416-929-0087. 

Office  at  Yonge  & College.  300+  sq.  ft. 
waiting  room  & office  or  use  as  2 offices. 
Large  window,  immaculate  condition, 
access  to  shared  kitchen.  Clean,  secure, 
low-rise  professional  building,  great  loca- 
tion. Available  from  February  1,  six-month 
sublet  with  option  to  extend  for  2-3  years 
at  same  rate  of  $995  per  month.  Contact 
Valerie  Gibson,  41 6-944-2206. 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000  sq. 
ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  professional 
area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital,  sub- 
way, on  the  Danforth.  For  more  information 
call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416-759-7572. 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as 
one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word,  and  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignado-Palanca, 
Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic,palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Royal  Canadian  Institute 

for  the  advancement  of  science 

Free  Lectures 

J J.R.  MacLeod  Auditorium 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  1 King’s  College  Circle 
Information:  416-977-2983  www.royalcanadianinstitute.org 

(lectures  last  approximately  one  hour  followed  by  a question  period) 


2003 

Sunday  12  January  at  3 p.m. 

Angiogenesis-dependent  Diseases 

Judah  Folkman 

Children’s  Hospital  and 
Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston,  MA 

Sunday  19  January  at  3 p.m. 

Arms  Races  in  Evolution 
of  Insect-plant  Relationships 

Anurag  Agrawal 

Department  of  Botany, 
University  of  Toronto 

Sunday  26  January  at  3 p.m.  Stuart  W.  Whittington 

Random  Department  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Toronto 

(lecture  co-sponsored  by  The  Field’s  Institute  for  Research 
Knotting  [n  Mathematical  Sciences) 

Sunday  2 February  at  3 p.m. 

Red  Skys  at  Night: 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Weatherlore 

David  Phillips 

Senior  Climatologist, 
Environment  Canada 

Sunday  9 February  at  3 p.m. 

Fish  that  Climb  Waterfalls: 
Experiments 
in  Development  and 
Evolution 


Brian  K.  Hall 

Department  of  Biology, 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  NS 
(lecture  co-sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  University  of  Toronto) 


Sunday  16  February  at  3 p.m. 

Facts,  Myths,  and  Chemophobia: 
Finding  Dioxin  in  the  Environment 


Ray  Clement 

Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  and  Energy 


Sunday  23  February  at  3 p.m. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt: 
Mapping  the  Earth 


Joan  Steigerwald 

Science  and  Society  Program, 
Humanities  and  Environmental 
Studies,  York  University 


Sunday  2 March  at  3 p.m.  - for  kids  ages  7-12 

Hands-on  and  minds-on  activities 

by  University  of  Toronto  Students  and  Let’s  Talk  Science  Program 
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"What  forms  of  connection,  location  and  inequality  pervade  our  world? 
What  new  form$  of  feminist  theory  does  our  world  demand  to  think  outwards  across  space  and  backwards  across  time?" 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LOCATIONS. 

• Wetmore  Hall,  21  Classic  Ave.,  New  College 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  Faculty  of  Law,  78  Queens  Park 


"T:-.  < #•:* 


CIZ3 


Kamala  Kempadoo  - Feb.  7 - Wetmore  Hall 

(Caribbean  Studies,  York  University) 

"Transnational  Migrations  and  the  'Problem1  of  Trafficking" 

Sonia  Alvarez  - March  7 - Bennett  Lecture  Hall 

(Politics,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz) 

"Beyond  the  Boom?  NGOs  in  Latin  American  Feminisms'  Past,  Present  and 
Possible  Futures" 

Leslye  Obiora  - March  14  - Bennett  Lecture  Hall 

(Law,  University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law) 

"Culture  and  Feminist  Ambidexterity" 

Avtar  Brah  - March  28  - Wetmore  Hall 

(Birkbeck  College,  University  of  London) 

"Diasporic  Imaginations" 

Cynthia  Enloe  - April  25-  Wetmore  Hall 

(Government  and  International  Relations,  Women's  Studies,  Clark  University) 

"How  to  Demilitarize  Citizenship:  International  Feminist  Caveats" 

ALL  TALKS  BEGIN  AT  6 P.M. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  UPDATES:  ww.utoronto.ca/iwsgs/trans 
Telephone:  416-946-3817  E-Mail:  iws.gs@utoronto.ca 

SPONSORS:  New  College,  Provost,  Toronto  Women's  Bookstore,  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  United  States,  Vice-President  - Human 
Resources,  Vice-President  - Government  and  Institutional  Relations,  Vice-Provost  - Student  Affairs,  Sociology  Department,  Sociology 
and  Equity  Studies  in  Education,  History  Department,  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  Geography  Department  - Subterranean  Series,  Faculty 
of  Law,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Science,  Political  Science,  Caribbean  Studies,  Ethnic,  Immigration  and  Pluralism  Studies,  African  Studies. 
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LECTURES 

Author-izing  Shakespeare: 
20th-Century  Editing 
of  the  Bard. 

Tuesday,  January  14 
Prof.  Paul  Wersune,  University  of 
Western  Ontario  115  Victoria  College 
4:15  p.m.  Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book 

Anat,  the  Divine  Tomboy. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Lourik  Karkajian.  University  of 
Montreal  Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute 
for  Pharmacy  Management  8 p.m. 
Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

Technologies  for  Managing 
and  Sharing  Knowledge. 

Thursday,  January  1 6 

John  Dommgue,  Open  University,  U.K. 
1190  Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology,  40  St.  George  St.  4 to  5:30 
p.m.  Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute 

The  “Lost  Tribes”  of  Israel: 
Which  Way  Did  They  Go? 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Mark  Leuchter,  Ray  D.  Wolfe  Fellow.  119 
Woodsworth  College.  4 p m.  Jewish  Studies 

Altered  Portraits  and 
Changes  of  Identity. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Prof.  Michael  Koortbojian,  fine  art.  001 
Emmanuel  College.  75  Queens  Park 
Cres.  4:15  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  of 
American.  Toronto  Society 

Exposing  the  China  Myth. 

Thursday,  January  23 

Xueqm  Jiang,  journalist.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Asian  Institute  and  Dr.  David  Chu 
Community  Network 


Oscar  Wilde: 

Sexuality  and  Religion. 

Thursday,  January  23 

Jarlath  Killeen,  University  College, 
Dublin;  visiting  scholar,  Celtic  studies. 
400  Alumni  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College, 
121  St.  Joseph  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

From  Page  to  Stage  to  Screen: 
The  Age  of  Adaptation. 

Monday,  January  21 

University  Prof,  Linda  Hutcheon, 
English;  University  Professor  series. 
Northrop  Frye  Hall.  Victoria  University, 
73  Queen's  Park  Cres.  E.  7 p.m.  Global 
Knowledge  Foundation.  Arts  & Science  and 
Elderwood  Foundation 

“You  have  cut  off  the  Nose  of 
Casa  Savelli”:  Wife  Murder  as 
Elegant  Choreography. 

Tuesday,  January  28 

Prof.  Tom  Cohen,  York  University. 
Senior  Common  Room,  Burwash  Hall. 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies  and  Toronto 
Renaissance  & Reformation  Colloquium 


COLLOQUIA 

Sweatships:  The  Cruise 
Industry,  Its  Workers,  the 
Environment  and  the 
Developing  World. 

Monday,  January  13 

Prof.  Ross  Klein,  Memonal  University  of 
Newfoundland.  Room  548,  246  Bloor 
St.  W.  12:10  p.m.  PhD  Students.  Faculty 
of  Social  Work 

Uncovering  an  Indigenous 
Authored  Documentary 
Record:  A New  Look  at  Iconic 
Imagery  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Region. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Heidi  Bohaker.  PhD  candidate,  history1: 
history  graduate  faculty  senes.  2090 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  History 

Vision  of  the  Aging 
Mind  and  Brain. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Prof.  Patncia  Reuter-Lorenz,  University 
of  Michigan  2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Psychology 


The  Practice  of  Astronomy  in 
Late  Babylonian 
Mesopotamia. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

John  Steele,  post-doctoral  fellow,  1HPST. 
323  Victoria  College,  73  Queens  Park 
Cres.  E.  4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology 

From  Quantum  Cheating  to 
Quantum  Security. 

Thursday,  January  16 

Prof.  Hoi-Kwong  Lo,  physics  and 
electrical  and  computer  engineering. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Anchoring  (and  Adjustment) 
in  Everyday  Judgment. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Prof.  Tom  Gilovic,  Cornell  University. 
2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
Psychology 

The  North  America  Opiate 
Medication  Initiative  Project: 
Working  Out  the  Ethical 
Challenges. 

Thursday,  January  23 

Prof.  David  March,  psychiatry  and  fami- 
ly and  community  medicine.  Room 
T321,  Centre  for  Addiction  & Mental 
Health,  33  Russell  St.  Noon.  Addiction  & 
mental  Health 


SEMINARS 


Nuclear  Genetic  Control  of 
Mitochondrial  DNA 
Segregation  and  Respiratory 
Chain  Assembly. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Prof.  Eric  Shoubridge.  McGill 
University.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute 

Environmental  Genomics. 

Wednesday,  January  15 
Prof.  James  Tiedje,  Michigan  State 
University  116  Wallberg  Building 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry 

Ivan  Nechui  Levytskyi’s 
Women. 


PODIATRIC  MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 


Laser  for  removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 
Treatment  of  fungal  infections 
Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

Diabetic  foot  care 
Arch  problems 


Soft  tissue  problems 
Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 
Bunions 

Advice  on  shoes  for  children 
Sports  Medicine 
X-ray  on-site 


HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.RM. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8  • Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 
(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 


For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  814-5884 
6855  Meadowvale  Town  Centre  Circle,  Suite  224 


Thursday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Maxim  Tamawsky,  Slavic  languages 
and  literatures.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Glutamate  Receptors  and 
Potassium  Channels:  Where’s 
the  Family  Resemblance? 

Thursday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Derek  Bowie,  McGill  University. 
3231  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Heads  Will  Roll:  Social 
Disorder  and  the  Rise  of 
Prophecy  in  Wales  in  the 
14th  Century. 

Friday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Schoales,  University  of 
Wales;  Friday  workshop  series.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  College.  3:15 
p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Latent  Inhibition  Learning 
and  the  Search  for 
Schizophrenia  Genes. 

Friday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  John  Yeomans,  psychology.  1074 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Life 
at  End-of-Life. 

Monday,  January  20 
Prof.  Dons  Howell,  health  policy  man- 
agement and  evaluation.  Ste.  106,  222 
College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  & Aging 

The  Battle  of  the  Sexes: 
Opposing  Pathways  in  Gonad 
Development. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Prof  Blanche  Capel,  Duke  University. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

“From  Hunger”:  Food  in 
Modern  Jewish  Writing. 

Wednesday,  January  22 
Prof.  Henry  Auster,  English.  240 
University  College.  Noon.  Jewish  Studies 

New  Tools  for  Tracking 
Groundwater  Contamination. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Prof.  Barbara  Sherwood  Lollar,  geology. 
2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre  4 p.m. 
Environmental  Studies 


The  Role  of  Values  and 
Worldviews  in  Environment 
and  Health. 

Thursday,  January  23 

Prof.  Stephen  Bede  Scharper,  study  of 
religion.  113  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  4 p.m. 
Environmental  Studies  and  Gage 
Occupational  & Environmental  Health  Unit 

Portraits  of  the  Artist. 

Thursday,  January  23 

Panel  discussion  with  Canadian  artists 
John  Scott  and  James  Lahey  on  topics 
such  as  working  in  the  industry  to  views 
on  the  significance  of  working  as  a 
Canadian  artist  in  an  international  con- 
text. Justma  M.  Barmcke  Gallery,  Hart 
House.  6:30  p.m.  Hart  House 

Pindar  as  martys  aethlon : 
Epinician  Swearing. 

Friday,  January  24 

Prof.  Bonnie  MacLachlan,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  163  University 
College.  3:10  p.m.  Classics 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4: 10  p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  January  16 

Council  Chamber.  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m 


Theatre  by  Design: 
Scenography  in  Canada. 

Friday,  January  24  and 
Saturday,  January  25 

A conference  in  which  theatre  artists  and 
scholars  come  together  to  engage  in  a 
dialogue  and  deal  with  the  specificity  of 
design  for  performance.  Speaking  at  the 


Great  Minds  at  the  University  of  Toronto: 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR 
LECTURE  SERIES 


Monday,  Jan  27,  2003  7pm 

Northrop  Frye  Hall 
73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East 

From  Page  to  Stage  to  Screen: 

The  Age  of  Adaptation 

Linda  Hutcheon 

University  Professor 
Department  of  English 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


ARTS  & 
SCIENCE 

UNIVERSITY 
<7  TORONTO 


Free  tickets  available  at  (416)  946-5937 
vvww.artsandscience  .utoron  to.ca 

The  University  Professor  Lecture  Series  is  presented  by 
the  Global  Knowledge  Foundation,  and  sponsored  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Elderwood  Foundation. 


GLOBAL 

KNOWLEDGE 

FOUNDATION 
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EVENTS 


conference  are  Canadian  theatre  design- 
ers of  set,  costume,  lighting  and  sound; 
directors  who  make  scenography  inte- 
gral to  their  staging;  and  architects  who 
are  increasingly  turning  to  stage  design. 
Keynote  speaker:  Michael  Levine, 

designer.  Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  Registration 
fee;  $40,  $20  students  and  seniors. 
Registration  and  information:  http:// 
gradrama.sa.utoronto.ca/design2003. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  January  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  January  21 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


MUSIC 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHSON 
BUILDING 

Voice  Student  Performances. 

Tuesday,  January  M and 
January  28 

Featuring  students  in  the  voice  perform- 
ance class.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Old  favourites  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  January  16 


Task  Force  on  Student 
Housing 

Provost  Shirley  Neuman  has  established  a 
taskforce  on  student  housing.  The 
University  of  Toronto  is  committed  to 
the  belief  that  the  academic  environ- 
ment and  the  student  expenence  are 
improved  when  students  live  on  or  near 
campus  as  members  of  the  university 
community.  Although  the  elements  of 
student  housing  vary  among  the  three 
campuses  and  among  the  federated 
universities,  some  combination  of 
residence  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  family  housing  and 
off-campus  housing  is  a well-estab- 
lished feature  of  the  U of  T landscape 
and  an  integral  part  of  college  and  uni  - 
versity life.  The  university  is  committed 
to  the  assurance  and  expansion  of  these 
opportunities  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
academic  planning  towards  the  goal  of 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  public  research  universities. 

Terms  of  reference 

1 . Principles  — to  review  institutional 
principles  that  guide  and  govern  the 
development  of  student  housing  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  federated 
institutions,  including  but  not  limited 
to  questions  such  as:  a)  what  part  does 
student  housing  play  in  developing  the 
overall  mission  of  the  university  and  its 
academic  plan?  b)  how  does  student 
housing  contribute  to  a sense  of  com- 
munity and  the  value  of  student  expen- 
ence, recognizing  priorities  such  as 
barrier-free  access,  personal  safety  and 
environmental  sensitivity?  c)  how  are 
divisional  and  inter-divisional  goals 
served?  d)  how  does  student  housing 
relate  to  the  university’s  recruitment 
and  retention  objectives?  e)  respecting 
the  tradition  and  beauty  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  campuses,  what 
pnnciples  should  govern  design  and 
architectural  integrity? 

2.  UTM/UTSC/St.  George  — to  consid- 
er, m the  following  assessments,  the 
similar/diffenng  needs  of  the  student 
housing  situations  at  the  Mississauga, 
Scarborough  and  St.  George  campuses 
and  advise  on  the  implications  in  terms 
of  university  planning  (for  example, 
consideration  of  local  conditions  at 


Pan  Pacific  III  - Canadian  and 
Australian  music  for  clarinet  and  bass 
clarinet.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Opera  Tea. 

Sunday,  January  1 9 

Nicolai’s  T he  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$25. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Monday,  January  20 
and  January  27 

Old  favourites  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Sundays  at  the  Bader. 

Sunday,  January  1 9 
Susan  Hoeppner,  flute,  and  friends;  with 
Lydia  Wong,  piano,  Judy  Loman.  harp, 
and  others.  Isabel  Bader  Theatre.  2:30 
p.m.  $20,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Sunday,  January  26 

Jazz  faculty  showcase,  featuring  some  of 
Toronto’s  foremost  jazz  musicians.  Isabel 
Bader  Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  $20,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

Maureen  Scott  Harris. 

Thursday,  January  16 

Archibald  Lampman  poetry  reading. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 
5:30  p.m.  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity 
College 


TASK  FORCE 


Camilla  Gibb. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Camilla  Gibb  reads  from  her  new  novel 
The  Petty  Details  of  So-and-So’s  Life, 
author’s  reading  series.  240  University 
College.  4 p.m.  Laidla iv  Library  and 
Sexual  Diversity  Studies 

U of  T Drama  Festival. 

Wednesday  to  Saturday, 
January  22  to  January  25 

Festival  showcases  1 1 original  one-act 
plays,  representing  nine  dramatic 
groups  from  across  U of  T's  three 
campuses.  Hart  House  Theatre.  7:30 
p.m.  Tickets  $12,  $10  students,  seniors 
and  U of  T faculty  and  staff.  Ticket 
information:  416-978-8668;  www. 

harthousetheatre.ca. 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTIN  A M.  BARNICKE  ART 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Love  & Scandal. 

TO  JANAURY  30 

An  interactive  exhibition  featuring  selec- 
tions from  the  Hart  House  Permanent 
Collection.  Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


<< 


Authorizing  Shakespeare: 
Twentieth-Century  Editing 
of  the  Bard” 


PAUL  WERSTINE 

University  of  Western  Ontario 


Tuesday  14  January  2003,  at  4:15  p.m. 

Victoria  College,  Room  I 15 

To  be  followed  by  a reception 


Doctors 

Jerry 

\ i 

s 

Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 

eye  exams  • contact  lenses  ■ laser  surgery  consultation 

MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 416  966  1955 

www.torontoeyecare.com 

UTM  and  UTSC  is  affected  by  issues 
such  as  off-campus  housing,  availability 
of  transit,  etc.); 

3.  Federated  universities  - — to  consider, 

in  the  following  assessments,  the  role  of 
the  federated  universities  with  a view  to 
achieving  a consistent  set  of  student 
housing  policies  for  the  entire 
University  of  Toronto  community; 

4.  Demand  — to  assess  projected 
demand  for  the  full  range  of  student 
housing  types  likely  to  be  sought  over 
the  next  10  years  (including  but  not 
limited  to  undergraduate,  graduate, 
residences,  family  housing,  etc.); 

5.  Financial  issues  — to  examine  finan- 
cial issues  in  respect  of  student  hous- 
ing, including:  a)  financing  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities;  b)  the  role  of 
subsidies  from  diverse  sources,  includ- 
ing external;  c)  the  pnnciples  guiding 
the  establishment  of  residence  rates, 
including  affordability;  d)  potential 
revenue-generating  strategies  for  maxi- 
mizing use  of  residence  space  12 
months/year;  e)  the  parameters  and 
sustainability  of  student  housing  as  a 
discrete  ancillary  operation: 

6.  Impact  on  student  services  — to 
comment  on  the  effect  of  additional 
housing  on  and  near  campus  upon  the 
demand  for  student  services,  particular- 
ly student  study  and  activity  space, 
food  services  and  athletic  facilities. 

7.  Objectives/indicators  — to  propose 
pnonty  objectives  for  student  housing 
over  10  years,  including  estimates  of 
what  the  university  should  and  could 
realistically  achieve,  with  benchmarks 
and  indicators  to  evaluate  progress 
towards  those  goals; 

8.  Selection  criteria  — recognizing  that 
supply  will  not  accommodate  demand 
in  the  immediate  future,  to  assign  pri- 
ority selection  criteria  to  applicants  for 
student  housing  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  special  needs,  equity,  geography, 
grades,  discipline  and  divisional  mix, 
entering/returning  students,  students  in 
professional  faculties,  etc.),  to  review  a 
possible  range  ot  allocation  models, 
mechanisms  and  systems  and  to  review 
the  first-year  guarantee; 

9.  Process  for  making  offers  — to  com- 
ment on  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
process  for  making  student  housing 


offers  in  terms  of  attracting  the  best 
students  and  providing  the  best  student 
experience  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 


including  co-ordination,  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  role  of  colleges  and  to 
make  any  suggestions  for  strengthening 
or  modifying  structures  and  processes: 

10.  Management  of  off-campus  housing 
— to  review  residence  management  in 
off-campus  locations,  including  lines  of 
responsibility  and  communication; 

1 1 . Reporting  date  — to  make 
recommendations  in  respect  of  the 
above  items  and  to  provide  a report 
for  consideration  by  April  30,  2003 

Membership: 

David  Farrar,  vice-provost  (students) 
(chair);  Susan  Addario,  director  of  stu- 
dent affairs:  Bruce  Bowden,  registrar 
and  dean.  Trinity  College;  David 
Clandfield,  principal.  New  College; 
William  Cluett,  vice-dean  (undergrad- 
uate) and  chair,  first  year,  applied  sci- 
ence and  engineering;  Jim  Dunsdon, 
director,  student  housing  and  resi- 
dence life,  U of  at  Scarborough;  Pearl 
Karimalis,  co-ordinator,  student  hous- 
ing; Sheldon  Levy,  vice-president  (gov- 
ernment and  institutional  relations); 
Glenn  Loney,  registrar.  University 
College:  Mark  McGowan,  principal, 

St  Michael’s  College;  Chris  McGrath, 
director,  residence  centre,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  Sean  Mullin.  University 
Affairs  Board  member,  undergraduate 
student;  Paul  Perron,  principal. 
University  College;  Robin  Rix,  senior 
don.  Victoria  College,  law  student, 
Wendy  Rolph,  senior  decanal  adviser, 
international  exchanges,  arts  and 
science  Rebecca  Spagnolo,  assistant 
dean.  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Geeta  Yadav,  Governing  Council 
member,  graduate  student;  Carol 
Robb,  assistant  vice-provost  (health 
sciences)  (secretary). 

Submissions  related  to  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  task  force  are  sought 
from  all  interested  members  of  the 
university  community  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  attention  of  Carol  Robb. 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  & Provost, 
Room  221.  Simcoe  Hall,  byjan.  31; 
416-978-6662: 
carol.  robb@uf.oronto.ca. 


FREE  CONFIDENTIAL  COUNSELLING 


University  of  Toronto  Employee 
Assistance  Program  (EAP) 

Our  EAP  offers  free,  confidential  counselling,  information 
and  referral  services  to  help  employees  and  their  families 
address  personal  and  work  concerns  including: 


• crisis 

• stress 

• relationships 

• addiction 

• financial  problems 


• divorce/separation 

• parenting 

• work/life  balance 

• griefloss 

• legal  issues 


This  program  is  available  to  all  full  and  part-time 
employees  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
University’s  group  benefit  plans  and  their  dependants. 

Our  EAP  is  provided  by  Family  Services  Employee 
Assistance  Programs.  Counselling  is  available  at  offices 
throughout  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  and  across  Canada. 
Counsellors  are  experienced  psychologists  and  social 
workers. 

For  more  information  and  a brochure  describing  the 
services  available  visit  the  Family  Services  Web  site, 
which  can  be  accessed  through: 

www.utoronto.ca/hrhome/eap.htm 

Access  the  EAP  by  calling  the  toll-free 
number  anytime  of  day  or  night. 


Family 

Services 


Employee 

Assistance 

Programs 


1-800-668-9920  www.fseap.com 
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FORUM 


Heated 


Graduate  student  questions  the  science  of  global  warming 


By  Bhuwan  Prasad 


Debate 


Global  warming  has  never  been  a hotter  topic.  And  since  Canada  has  become 
the  99th  country  in  the  world  to  ratify  the  Kyoto  Protocol  (aimed  at  reducing 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  up  to  30  per  cent)  the  debate  has  only  heated  up. 
But  what  exactly  is  global  warming?  From  the  beginning,  the  planet  has  experi- 
enced natural  cycles  of  warming  and  cooling  over  geological  time  scales.  Under  this  back- 
ground. are  we  presently  undergoing  such  a cycle  of  warming?  If  so,  how  do  we  know 
whether  the  warming  is  natural  or  manmade?  Where  does  our  information  come  from  and 
how  reliable  is  it?  And  why  are  there  such  widely  differing  views  on  whether  the  current 
warming  is  fact  or  myth? 

Like  glass  in  a greenhouse,  certain  gases  occurring  naturally  in  the  atmosphere  tend  to 
trap  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  air 
that  makes  up  our  atmosphere 
consists  primarily  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  molecules  while  a large 
number  of  trace  gases  like  carbon 
dioxide  and  methane  (so-called 
“greenhouse”  gases)  make  up  the 
rest.  These  gases  absorb  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  heat  radiated 
by  Earth  and  prevent  it  from 
escaping  into  outer  space.  This 
natural  greenhouse  effect  keeps 
Earth’s  temperature  at  a comfort- 
able 15  degrees  Celsius. 

Flowever,  in  general,  global 
warming  is  understood  as  an 
average  increase  in  Earth’s 
temperature,  which  in  turn 
causes  changes  in  climate  includ- 
ing rainfall  patterns,  sea  level 
change  and  a wide  range  of  impacts 
on  plants,  wildlife  and  humans. 

Carbon  dioxide  generated  by 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  is 
responsible  for  about  half  the 

increase  in  the  greenhouse  gases.  Other  gases  (such  as  CFCs,  methane,  nitrous  oxide, 
tropospheric  ozone,  etc.)  are  responsible  for  the  rest.  There  seems  to  be  no  dispute  that 
increased  levels  of  these  gases  are  due  to  humankind’s  explosive  population  growth  over  the 
last  century,  increased  industrial  expansion  and  massive  deforestation.  Approximately  80 
per  cent  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  increases  are  due  to  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  — oil, 
coal  and  gas.  Since  1945  petroleum  consumption  has  increased  dramatically,  mostly  due  to 
increased  automobile  use  and  the  substitution  of  machines  for  animal  power. 

However,  most  of  the  debate  is  mainly  over  two  issues:  Is  global  warming  taking  place  at 
all?  And  if  so,  is  it  due  to  an  increase  in  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  manmade  sources 
or  are  other  factors  responsible? 

Whether  or  not  the  planet  is  warming  depends  largely  on  the  time  period  considered.  As 
noted  above,  the  planet  has  experienced  numerous  warming  and  cooling  trends  throughout 
its  history.  If  we  begin  measuring  from  the  16th  century,  for  example,  then  global  temper- 
atures have  decreased.  If,  however,  the  starting  point  is  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  “little  ice  age,”  then  the  planet  has 
warmed  by  roughly  1.5  degrees.  But  there  is  little  evidence 
that  this  warming  trend  has  continued  appreciably  over  the 
past  50  years. 

According  to  climate  models  used  by  the  United  Nations 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change,  global  mean 
temperatures  were  supposed  to  have  risen  by  0.3  degrees  per 
decade  but  no  such  warming  has  occurred,  forcing  modellers 
to  consistently  revise  their  projections  downward.  In  order 
for  a climate  model  to  be  credible,  it  must  be  able  to  reliably 
“predict”  current  climate.  A 1994  article  published  in  Science 
noted  that  “nearly  everybody  cheats  a little”  by  manipulating 
their  models  to  make  them  agree  with  today’s  temperatures. 

Therefore,  the  predictions  from  such  climate  models  are  largely  flawed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  developed 
a climate  model  in  1977  with  a holistic  approach  where  such  “cheating”  was  apparently 
avoided.  This  model  projects  that  doubling  of  carbon  dioxide  levels  would  raise  global 
temperatures  by  just  two  degrees,  much  less  than  anticipated. 

Modest  climate  variation  like  this  is  subject  to  some  debate  among  climatologists.  Certain 
scientists  even  argue  that  Earth  is  actually  cooling  off  and  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
another  ice  age. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  more  scientists  believe  global  warming  is  occurring,  although  the 


rate  of  warming  is  widely  debated.  Even  if  this  assumption  were  true,  how  responsible  are 
the  manmade  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  (mainly  carbon  dioxide)?  Manmade  sources 
account  for  only  0.2  per  cent  of  greenhouse  gases. 

Moreover,  it  seems  the  role  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  climate  is  not  clearly  understood, 
let  alone  the  role  of  emissions  of  these  gases  by  human  interventions  on  the  climate.  Four 
hundred  and  forty  million  years  ago,  atmospheric  concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide  were 
up  to  10  times  greater  than  current  levels. 

Based  on  climate  models  of  the  U.S.  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change,  the 
temperature  during  this  period  should  have  been  between  five  and  eight  degrees  warmer 
than  today.  Yet  geologic  evidence  suggests  that  the  penod  was  in  the  grip  of  a major  ice  age, 
with  temperatures  five  to  10  degrees  colder  than  today,  suggesting  carbon  dioxide  levels  are 
only  one  of  many  factors  affecting  global  climate. 

History  similarly  shows  little  solid  connection  between  human  emissions  and  climate 
change.  Although  Earth’s  temperature  has  increased  by  1.5  degrees  since  the  mid-1800s, 
two-thirds  of  this  rise  occurred  before  1940  when  carbon  dioxide  emissions  from  human 
activities,  such  as  fossil  fuel  consumption,  were  still  minimal.  Further,  according  to  the 
Worldwatch  Institute,  worldwide  carbon  emissions  from  fossil  fuels  reached  an  all-time 

high  in  1996  of  6.25  billion 
tons.  If  such  emissions  are 
responsible  for  global  warming 
one  should  expect  that  the  rise 
in  human-generated  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  would 
result  in  a corresponding  rise 
in  temperatures  — they 
haven’t.  Despite  a 19  per  cent 
rise  in  such  emissions  since 
1979,  the  planet  temperature 
has  cooled  slightly  (by  less 
than  one  degree)  over  the  past 
18  years.  Global  warming  — 
if  it  is  indeed  occurring  — 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a 
natural  process  rather  than 
human  activity. 

A cntical  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  is  often  ignored  is 
that  water  vapour  is  responsible 
...  for  the  vast  majority  of  all 

greenhouse  warming  in  the 
atmosphere.  Watei 
constitutes  98  per  cent  of  the 
greenhouse  gases  and  if  we  know  we  cannot  control  it.  how  much  effect  can  the  other  gases 
possibly  have?  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  the  heat  content  of  water  in  its  gaseous  state  is  far 
greater  than  the  heat  content  of  carbon  dioxide  in  its  gaseous  state  and  we  really  have  to 
wonder  how  much  impact  the  non-water  vapour  gases  can  have.  It  is  clear  that  the  impact 
of  the  gases  that  can  be  controlled  is  minuscule  — this  alone  should  dispose  of  the  global 
warming  myth. 

Moreover,  the  release  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  different  forms  of  particulate  matter  from 
power  plants  and  other  heavy  industries  produce  an  opposite  effect  to  warming,  thus  can- 
celling the  effects  of  greenhouse  gases,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  large  industrial  areas 
where  manmade  greenhouse  gas  emissions  are  most  significant. 

There  are  other  groups  of  scientists  who  believe  that  most  changes  are  due  to  fluctuations 
in  the  energy  of  the  sun.  Large  sunspot  activity  is  thought  to  be  partially  responsible  for  the 
little  ice  age  from  1450  to  1850.  This  well-documented  climate  change  had  many  impacts 
on  civilization  in  Europe,  including  famines,  but  the  temperature  fluctuation  was  minimal. 

In  fact,  during  the  past  3,000  years  there  have  been  five 
extended  periods  when  it  was  distinctly  warmer  than  it  is 
today. 

A petition  signed  by  over  17,000  scientists  and  circulat- 
ed by  the  Oregon  Institute  of  Science  and  Medicine, 
declared  that  there  is  “no  convincing  scientific  evidence  that 
human  release  of  carbon  dioxide,  methane  or  other  green- 
house gases  is  causing  or  will,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
cause  catastrophic  heating  of  Earth’s  atmosphere  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  Earth’s  climate.” 

The  issue  of  global  warming  reminds  us  of  the  famous 
fable  of  four  blind  men  and  the  elephant  — each  man 
touching  only  one  part  of  the  elephant  and  thinking  that  his 
own  perception  of  the  elephant  was  correct,  which  left  everyone  with  a small  piece  of  the 
picture  but  none  with  a holistic  view.  Similarly,  it  seems  today’s  scientists  are  trying  to  build 
an  overall  perception  of  global  warming  based  on  a partial  view  of  the  true  scenario  — 
either  blinded  by  preconceived  notions  or  twisting  deliberately  to  suit  their  hypothesis. 
Even  if  global  warming  is  a problem,  the  role  of  the  different  elements  in  the  complex  sys- 
tem must  first  be  understood  in  greater  depth  before  any  remedy  is  suddenly  prescribed  to 
solve  this  highly  complicated  system. 

Bhuwan  Prasad  i a a graduate  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 
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Over  the  last  decade,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  realized 
notable  achievements  in  a time  of 
budget  constraints.  It  has 
expanded  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment by  6,700  students  or  15%. 

It  has  introduced  a “full  funding” 
guarantee  for  doctoral  stream 
students  across  the  University 
and  increased  its  overall  financial 
support  from  all  sources  to 
undergraduates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents to  $140  million  annually. 

It  has  doubled  its  research  fund- 
ing. It  has  embarked  on  $800 
million  of  new  construction  and 
infrastructure  renewal,  main- 
tained the  high  ranking  of  its 
library,1  and  raised  almost 
$ 1 billion  in  its  capital  campaign. 
The  University  and  all  its  mem- 
bers deserve  to  be  enormously 
proud  of  these  achievements. 

These  accomplishments  rest  in 
important  ways  on  the  process  of 
academic  planning  that  began  in 
the  1990s.  That  process  enabled 
the  University  and  its  academic 
leaders  to  plan  beyond  the 
current  budget  year.  It  forced 
reflection  and  priority  setting  and 
so  helped  ensure  that  we  used 
our  resources  well.  It  enabled  us 
to  deal  with  difficult  budgets  and 
to  move  forward  at  the  same 
time. 

The  present  academic  planning 
exercise  builds  on  those  that  pre- 
cede it.  It  also  differs  from  them. 

It  occurs  at  a different  moment  in 
the  University’s  history  than  did 
these  earlier  exercises  and  this 
moment  offers  exciting  new 
opportunities  and  some  new  as 
well  as  some  continuing  chal- 
lenges. What  has  not  changed  is 
that  the  Provincial  Government 
continues  to  fund  us  at  1992  per 
student  rates;  its  per  capita  stu- 
dent funding  is  the  lowest  of  any 
North  American  jurisdiction.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  enrol- 
ment increases  and  targeted 
programs,  such  as  the  Access  to 
Opportunities  Program  (ATOP), 
have  brought  in  additional  rev- 
enue. Federal  and  Provincial 
research  infrastructure  programs, 
including  the  Canada  Research 
Chairs,  the  various  programs  of 
the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation,  increases  to  the 
budgets  of  the  federal  granting 
councils,  the  Ontario  Innovation 
Trust  and  the  Ontario  Research 
and  Development  Challenge 
Fund,  have  made  a dramatic  dif- 
ference to  the  research  support 
available  to  faculty  and  graduate 
students. 

Our  aspirations  have  also  grown 
over  the  last  decade  and  much  of 


Prolegomena  to  Academic  Planning 


our  present  challenge  lies  in  real- 
izing these  aspirations.  We  have 
clearly  articulated  our  goal  of 
becoming  one  of  the  world’s  best 
public  research  universities.  We 
have  launched  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  expand  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough.  We  have  instituted 
and  are  committed  to  maintain- 
ing and  “growing”  financial  aid 
that  guarantees  that  all  students 
admitted  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  can  attend.  We  have 
articulated  our  commitment  to 
equity  and  excellence,  conjoined, 
in  student  admissions  and  in 
faculty  and  staff  hiring.  Clearly 
this  will  take  money.  High  aspira- 
tions, realized,  are  one  of  the 
most  cogent  and  successful 
arguments  for  resources. 

The  University’s  greatest  resource 
is  its  faculty  and  staff  and  a very 
high  proportion  of  its  revenue 
goes  to  the  salaries  of  these  mem- 
bers of  our  community  and  to 
the  support  of  their  work.  Over 
the  next  decade,  approximately 
40%  of  our  faculty  will  leave  the 
university  for  other  positions  or 
retire.  That  represents  a loss  to  us 
as  distinguished  colleagues  and 
cherished  fnends  leave  our  univer- 
sity. But  it  also  represents  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  recali- 
brate our  directions,  to  take  new 
turns  in  our  institutional  priorities 
in  a context  in  which  there  is  oth- 
erwise little  room  for  increased 
hiring.  At  the  end  of  our  next 
period  of  hiring,  we  will  have  a 
very  different  tenured  faculty  that 
is,  once  again,  comparatively 
young.  How  well  we  manage  this 
process  will  determine  the  future 
of  this  university.  Academic  plan- 
ning is  critical  to  the  process  of 
managing  well. 

Unlike  previous  academic  plan- 
ning exercises  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  this  one  begins  with  a 
“green  paper”  phase.  A “green 
paper,”  in  public  policy  jargon,  is 
a discussion  document  that  pre- 
cedes and  informs  a draft  policy 
document.  That  is,  it  is  a docu-  . 
ment  intended  to  elicit  debate 
about  issues,  and  to  raise  ideas 
and  suggest  directions  that  might 
be  taken  up  in  the  actual  policy 
document.  Its  framing  of  those 
issues,  its  ideas  and  suggestions, 
are  put  out  for  discussion  in 
order  that  they  might  be  modi- 
fied, added  to,  replaced,  or  aban- 
doned as  a result  of  consultation 
in  the  community  to  which  the 
paper  is  addressed.  These 
papers  are  meant  to  provoke 
discussion  and  do  not  represent 
specific  policy  directions,  which 


will  emerge  in  the  subsequent 
draft  academic  plan.  To  date, 
they  have  benefited  from  feed- 
back from  members  of  the 
Provost’s  office,  the  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  and  the 
Principals  and  Deans.  The  plan 
will  benefit  even  more  from  your 
considered  thoughts  and  input. 

The  current  planning  process 
sets  off  with  four  “green  papers” 
in  its  briefcase:  one  on  “The 
Characteristics  of  the  Best 
(Public)  Research  Universities,” 
one  on  “The  Student 
Experience,”  one  on  “Faculty, 

Staff  and  Academic  Leadership  in 
Teaching  and  Research,”  and  a 
final  green  paper  on  “Resources 
for  the  Academic  Plan.”  These  are 
available  on  the  Web  at 
www.utoronto.ca/plan2003  and 
will  be  published  in  The  Bulletin 
on  January  13,  2003. 

There  is  obviously  some  overlap 
between  the  papers.  In  the  spirit 
of  ensuring  full  discussion,  we 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  repeti- 
tion. You  will  also  note  some 
recurring  themes,  particularly  the 
linkage  of  research  and  teaching 
and  of  equity  and  excellence. 

Members  of  the  University 
community  can  contribute  to  the 
discussion  of  the  “green  papers” 
via  several  avenues.  The  Web  site 
listed  above  is  interactive  and  we 
encourage  you  to  make  contribu- 
tions and  to  exchange  ideas  on 
the  Web  site. 

All  individual  members  of  the 
University  community  are 
encouraged  to  make  written 
submissions  to  the  Provost. 
Faculties,  departments  and  pro- 
grams, research  centres,  advisory 
committees,  executive  councils  of 
student  associations,  ancillary 
units,  and  the  various  student 
and  infrastructure  services  may 
well  wish  to  make  written  sub- 
missions about  their  ideas  for  the 
next  academic  plan  and  their 
responses  to  the  ideas  in  the 
“green  papers.”  Please  send  your 
submissions  to  the  Provost  c/o 
Assistant  Vice-Provost,  Lesley 
Lewis,  or  e-mail  them  to 
plan2003@utoronto  .ca . 

Finally,  the  Provost’s  office  has 
arranged  a series  of  public  fora 
which  the  Provost  will  lead. 

There  will  be  fora  on  all  three 
campuses,  and  in  various  locales, 
including  the  federated  universi- 
ties and  affiliated  colleges  in 
January  and  early  February.  All 
members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  — faculty,  staff, 
students  and  alumni  — are 


encouraged  to  attend  one  or  more 
of  these  fora  to  share  their  ques- 
tions, ideas  and  responses  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Provost. 

The  schedule  and  locations  for  the 
fora  are  posted  at 
www.utoronto.ca/plan2003 

The  academic  plan  will  map  our 
next  few  years  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  All  members  of  the 
community  should  take  the  time 
to  share  their  ideas  for  it.  After 
all,  if  the  many  thousands  of 
heads  on  this  campus  cannot 
make  a plan  better  than  it  would 
be  were  it  left  entirely  to  the 
dozen  or  so  heads  in  Simcoe  Hall, 
there  would  be  something  dread- 
fully wrong  at  our  university! 

In  March,  we  will  move  into  a 
phase  of  academic  planning  that 
is  more  familiar  to  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  A draft 
“white  paper”  (i.e.  a policy  ver- 
sion) of  an  academic  plan  will  be 
developed  and  circulated  to  the 
community  in  March  for  further 
comment  and  discussion. 
Following  that  period  of  discus- 
sion, a final  version  of  the  aca- 
demic plan  will  be  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  Governing 
Council  in  late  spring. 

The  academic  plan  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  a 
budget  framework  document 
which  will  outline  the  budget 
process  and  the  anticipated 
budget  for  the  period  from  2003- 
04  to  2009-10.  The  order  of 
these  two  documents  — aca- 
demic plan  followed  by  the 
budget  framework  — is  not  an 
accident.  We  intend  that  our 
budgeting  practices  and  priorities 
shall  follow  and  serve  the  priori- 
ties set  out  in  the  academic  plan. 
There  is  no  presupposition  that 
the  budget  framework  will  con- 
tinue the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
next  budget  process  will  retain 
less  control  of  the  budget  in  the 
Provost’s  office  but  require  more 
accountability  from  the  units  to 
which  the  budget  is  given. 

In  the  fall  of  2003  divisions  will 
be  asked  to  undertake  academic 
planning  at  the  unit  level.  Here 
again,  the  mandate  will  be  some- 
what different  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  This  will  not  be  an 
exercise  in  complement  planning 
only,  nor  will  it  be  an  exercise 
that  begins  with  complement 
planning.  Each  unit  will  be 
asked  to  assess  the  most  promis- 
ing directions  in  which  its  disci- 
pline is  moving.  It  will  be  asked 
to  imaginatively  project  five  or 
ten  years  into  the  future  of  the 


field  and  to  answer  the  question 
of  what  one  of  the  world’s  best 
faculties,  departments,  programs, 
institutes  or  centres  in  its  area  of 
endeavour  would  look  like  then, 
to  take  stock  of  where  it  is  now, 
to  assess  the  changes  that  will 
occur  over  the  next  years  (e.g. 
retirements,  new  funding  pro- 
grams or  discontinuation  of  cur- 
rent funding  programs),  and  then 
to  answer  the  question  of  what 
must  be  done  if  it  is  to  be  — or 
remain  — one  of  the  best  in  its 
field  among  public  research 
universities  internationally.  It  will 
be  asked  to  assess  what  its 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
curricula  would  look  like,  what 
areas  of  research  and  teaching 
endeavour  it  would  have 
developed  afresh,  what  main- 
tained, what  relinquished. 

It  will  be  asked  to  assess  the 
balance  between  technical, 
administrative,  teaching 
stream,  and  tenure-track  staff 
that  will  best  achieve  its  goals. 

It  will  be  asked  to  think  about 
how  it  can  realize  the  resources 
to  achieve  its  and  the 
University’s  goals.  Only  when 
its  plan  has  done  this,  should  it 
turn  to  questions  of  comple- 
ment planning,  position 
requests,  and  requests  for 
resources  from  the  University. 

1 urge  each  and  every  member  of 
the  University  community  — 
faculty,  students  and  staff  — to 
consider  these  discussion  papers 
in  a spirit  of  open  debate  and  to 
share  with  me,  by  letter,  by  e-mail 
or  in  the  open  fora,  your  ideas 
about  what  we  should  pursue. 

Finally,  I observe  that  the  spirit 
of  invention  has  failed  to  provide 
us  with  a title  to  serve  as  the 
brave  banner  under  which  such 
plans  generally  sally  forth  into 
the  world.  Send  me  your  sugges- 
tions! If  I use  your  suggestion  to 
title  the  Academic  Plan,  I will 
pay  for  dinner  for  you  and  your 
companion  at  one  of  Toronto’s 
best  restaurants.  Cognizant  that 
such  an  invitation  may  well  spur 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  rib- 
aldry and  satire,  I’ll  offer  a 
second  prize  of  a $50  gift  certifi- 
cate to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Bookstore  for  the  title  that  makes 
me  laugh  the  hardest. 

Shirley  Neuman 
Vice-President  and  Provost 
December  13,  2002 


1 The  ARL  (American  Research 
Library)  rankings  consistently 
place  the  University  of  Toronto 
between  #3  and  #5  in  North 
America.  It  is  often  the  top  public 
research  library  in  the  rankings. 
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A Green  Paper  for  Public  Discussion  Describing 

the  Characteristics  of  the  Best  (Public)  Research  Universities 


Over  the  last  decade  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been 
“raising  our  sights.”  Aiming  first 
of  all  to  become  a “significant” 
presence  among  universities 
internationally,  it  has  more 
recently  declared  its  intention  of 
becoming  one  of  the  world’s  best 
public  research  universities.  This 
“green  paper”  steps  back  from 
that  ambition,  to  ask  what  it  is 
that  the  world’s  best  public 
research  universities  do.  It 
begins  with  a brief  (and  therefore 
self-confessedly  “potted”)  sum- 
mary1 of  the  traditions  from 
which  the  University  has  created 
itself  over  the  last  175  years,  and 
goes  on  to  describe  some  of  the 
characteristics  that  appear  to  be 
shared  by  the  worlds  best  public 
research  universities. 

From  its  beginnings,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  drawn 
on  diverse  traditions  of  the 
university  — public  and  private, 
liberal  arts  and  professionally 
oriented.  In  its  early  days,  it 
attempted  to  recruit,  often  with 
great  difficulty,  “brilliant  men” 
trained  in  the  Oxbridge  tradition 
of  a college-based  liberal  arts 
education  as  the  best  preparation 
for  civic  leadership.  But  where 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  aimed  to 
train  a social  elite  for  government 
and  civic  leadership,  Canada  like 
other  colonies  rapidly  addressed 
the  question  of  training  a profes- 
sional class.  It  also  drew  on 
those  trained  in  the  more 
scientific  and  research  oriented 
traditions  of  Edinburgh  and  took 
as  its  mission  the  education  of 
not  only  the  colony’s  gentlemen, 
but  increasingly,  of  all  those 
qualified  to  enter.  Moreover, 
some  of  its  finest  early  professors 
had  studied  in  Berlin,  and  as  the 
University  embraced  graduate 
education,  it.  also  embraced  an 
idea  of  the  university  important 
in  19th-century  German  univer- 
sities, particularly  the  University 
of  Berlin:  that  scientific 
research  was  the  mission  of 
the  university.2 

In  1862  the  Morrill  Act,  which 
established  land  grant  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  also 
introduced  an  important  new  set 
of  aspirations  and  an  important 
new  discourse  of  responsibility 
into  the  research  university.  Two 
of  the  goals  of  the  land  grant 
model  for  universities  have  been 
highly  influential  in  shaping  the 
Canadian  public’s  expectations  of 
all  their  universities  over  the  last 
century:  that  the  university 
would  educate  all  qualified  stu- 
dents who  wished  to  attend  and 
that  the  university’s  research 
would  be  “useful”  and  would 
contribute  to  national  prosperity 
and  the  realization  of  national 
agendas.3 

After  World  War  II,  these  trends 
strongly  converged  into  a com- 
plex mandate  for  research  uni- 
versities in  all  the  industrialized 
nations,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  North  America.  The  real- 
ization during  the  War  that  sci- 
entific research  drove  the  United 
States’  military  capacities  led 
directly  to  the  establishment  in 
the  United  States  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  national 


research  labs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  concept  of  federal  support  of 
research  in  national  labs  and  in 
universities  took  hold  in  Canada. 
Since  the  end  of  the  War  there 
has  been  an  almost  continuous 
growth  of  undergraduate  num- 
bers; first  the  influx  of  returning 
veterans,  followed  by  the  baby 
boom,  followed  now  by  the  echo 
boom  and  by  increasing  partici- 
pation in  university  education 
from  all  sectors  of  society,  but 
particularly  from  first  and  second 
generation  immigrant  children. 
Most  recently  added  to  this 
already  large  teaching  and 
research  mandate  are  the  impera- 
tives of  the  “knowledge  econo- 
my” — imperatives  that  stress 
growth  in  and  professionalization 
of  graduate  degrees,  continuing 
higher  education  for  those  seek- 
ing a lifetime  of  learning  while 
they  work,  and  undergraduate 
learning  outcomes  that  yield  a 
workforce  that  functions  as 
sophisticated  and  effective 
thinkers,  that  communicate 
clearly,  accurately  and  persua- 
sively, and  that  can  work  collabo- 
ratively  in  complex  environments 
and  on  complex  problems  in 
multi-ethnic,  multi-racial  and 
international  contexts. 

As  public  research  universities 
have  drawn  on  different  tradi- 
tions, they  have  not  so  much 
altered  their  mandates,  as  added 
to  them.  And  so  our  best  public 
universities  are  asked  to  educate 
large  numbers  of  undergraduates 
to  be  culturally  and  historically 
informed  and  reflective,  and  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  character 
and  ethical  reflection  that  will 
make  them  good  citizens  of  their 
nation  and  the  world.  We  are 
asked  to  deliver  up  to  the  nation 
graduates  who  have  the  discipli- 
nary or  professional  training  that 
will  allow  them  to  participate 
effectively  in  the  workforce,  and 
who  can  address  problems  and 
communicate  effectively. 

We  are  asked  to  do  the  basic 
research  on  which  the  “applied” 
research  so  often  depends  and  to  do 
it  at  a level  that  will  raise  the  prestige 
of  the  university  among  its  peers. 

We  are  asked  to  make  research  a 
major  mandate  and  to  “translate”  at 
least  some  of  that  research  into  eco- 
nomic or  social  policy  for  the  nation 
or  into  “products”  that  improve  our 
quality  of  life  in  health  care, 
education  etc. 

We  are  asked  to  establish  strong 
professional  education  at  the 
postgraduate  level.  And  we  are 
asked  to  teach,  in  large  graduate 
programs,  the  next  generations  of 
researchers  and  educators  for 
industry,  government  and  the 
universities  themselves. 

We  are  asked  to  do  it  all. 

It’s  a big  and  a growing  mandate 
which  the  University  of  Toronto 
has,  with  varying  emphases, 
embraced  since  its  founding  and 
in  which  it  has  consistendy  led 
Canadian  universities.  We’ve 
drawn  on  traditions  of  British, 
German  and  American 
universities.  We’ve  increased 
accessibility  for  the  local  popula- 
tion. We’ve  played  a leadership 


role  in  research  and  development 
nationally.  In  the  last  decade, 
however,  the  University’s  institu- 
tionally stated  ambitions  have 
moved  beyond  its  leadership  role 
in  Canada.  It  now  aims  to 
become  one  of  the  world’s  best 
public  research  universities. 

This  “green  paper”  pauses  a 
moment  before  this  ambition  in 
order  to  ask  about  the  character- 
istics of  the  world’s  best  public 
research  universities.  What 
aspects  of  their  mandates  do  they 
share?  What  are  the  constraints 
within  which  they  do  their  work? 
What  do  their  publics  and  their 
nations  expect  of  them?  To  what 
extent  does  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  present  share  these 
mandates,  constraints,  expecta- 
tions? 

What  follows  is  descriptive, 
rather  than  prescriptive.  In  the 
spirit  of  academic  debate,  we 
could  discuss  at  length  and  no 
doubt  with  many  disagreements 
the  question  of  which  are  the 
world’s  best  public  universities. 
For  the  purposes  of  description 
we  suggest  that  the  best  public 
universities  will  share  a signifi- 
cant number  of  characteristics 
with  a select  group  of  universities 
in  the  United  States  that  are  con- 
sistently at  the  top  of  any  set  of 
rankings,4  including  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  UCLA,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison;  in  Great 
Britain  the  University  of  London, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  (which 
now  rely  significantly  on  state 
support);  Tokyo  University  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  sciences  ETFI 
Zurich  in  Switzerland. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  best  public  research  universi- 
ties share  a significant  number  of 
characteristics  with  the  best 
research  universities,  whether 
public  or  private.  But  the  public 
universities  also  work  within 
expectations  and  constraints  that 
are  particular  to  them. 

I.  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

The  best  research  universities, 
both  public  and  private,  fully 
support,  in  all  parts  of  the 
institution,  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  academic  inquiry.  This 
freedom  allows  faculty,  students 
and  staff,  without  fear  of  reprisal, 
to  pursue  questions  and  dissemi- 
nate conclusions  that  may  be 
contentious  or  controversial.  It 
fosters  open  debate  of  all  sides  of 
an  issue  or  question. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
includes  in  its  Statement  of 
Institutional  Purpose  a strong 
statement  of  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom.  In  the  face  of 
controversy,  its  faculty,  students, 
and  administration  are  obligated 
by  the  Statement  to  support 
the  right  of  members  of  the 
University  community  to  voice 
controversial  views. 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  dedicat- 
ed to  fostering  an  academic  commu- 
nity in  which  the  learning  and 
scholarship  of  every  member  may 


flourish,  with  vigilant  protection  for 
individual  human  rights,  and  a res- 
olute commitment  to  the  principles  of 
equal  opportunity,  equity  and  justice. 

Within  the  unique  university  con- 
text, the  most  crucial  of  all  human 
rights  are  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech,  academic  freedom,  and 
freedom  of  research.  And  we  affirm 
that  these  rights  are  meaningless 
unless  they  entail  the  right  to  raise 
deeply  disturbing  questions  and 
provocative  challenges  to  the  cher- 
ished beliefs  of  society  at  large  and 
the  university  itself. 

It  is  this  human  right  to  radical,  criti- 
cal teaching  and  research  with  which 
the  University  has  a duty  above  all  to 
be  concerned;  for  there  is  no  one 
else,  no  other  institution  and  no  other 
office,  in  our  modern  liberal  democra- 
cy, which  is  the  custodian  of  this  most 
precious  and  vulnerable  right  of  the 
liberated  human  spirit. 

Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose. 

The  University  of  Toronto 


2.  ACADEMIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 

By  virtue  of  the  quality  of  schol- 
ars they  hire,  formal  and  infor- 
mal peer  review,  and  university 
policy,  the  best  research  universi- 
ties tightly  couple  academic  free- 
dom to  academic  responsibility. 

In  the  classroom  and  in  academic 
conversation  and  publication, 
academically  responsible  faculty 
present  findings  and  theories 
based  on  informed  scholarship 
that  is  methodologically  and 
theoretically  rigorous.  They 
view  themselves  as  members  of  a 
university  community  which 
collectively  sets  goals  for  its  aca- 
demic programs  and  they  accept 
responsibility  for  helping  to 
achieve  those  goals  in  their 
teaching  and  research  and 
through  their  contributions  to 
university  governance  at  many 
levels  in  the  institution. 


"Responsibility  suggests  the  duty  one 
owes  to  the  institution — and,  first 
and  foremost,  to  one's  students.  It 
means  meeting  one's  classes  well- 
prepared  and  maintaining  one's 
standards  of  scholarship.  It  means 
giving  a student  the  time  he  or  she 
needs  to  work  out  a problem.  It 
means  retaining  some  detachment 
and  objectivity  about  highly  partisan 
issues  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  exert  an  unfair  influence  over 
students.  In  essence,  it  means 
delivering  full  support  to  a set  of 
institutional  objectives. " 

Donald  Kennedy,  Academic  Duty 
(Harvard  UP,  1997):  19. 


3.  THE  STUDENT 
EXPERIENCE 

The  best  research  universities,  pub- 
lic or  private,  offer  outstanding 
undergraduate  experiences  to 
their  students.  They  offer  highly 
integrated  and  effective  student 
services.  They  ensure  a campus 
“climate”  that  welcomes  diversity 
and  difference  and  guarantees 
equal  access  to  campus  opportuni- 
ties to  all  qualified  students.  They 
offer  intellectually  challenging  and 
adventurous  academic  programs 
that  enable  students  to  achieve  a 


set  of  commonly  shared  learning 
outcomes  as  well  as  expertise  in  a 
particular  area  of  study.  They  don’t 
only  teach  students  about  the 
subject  matter  of  a discipline,  they 
teach  students  how  to  do  the  disci- 
pline (to  think  like  a philosopher, 
an  economist,  an  engineer).  They 
involve  their  students  in  real 
research.  They  are  deeply  commit- 
ted to  engaged,  stimulating,  and 
challenging  undergraduate  teach- 
ing. They  offer  students  a person- 
ally and  intellectually  rewarding 
experience  of  the  university 
“beyond  the  classroom”  and 
they  involve  their  students 
in  the  lives  of  their  cities.  They 
foster  in  their  students  a lifelong 
dedication  to  their  alma  mater. 


Many  private  and  public  research 
universities  have  created  undergrad- 
uate research  opportunity  programs. 
In  these  programs,  students  as  early 
as  first  year  work  with  a faculty 
member  on  the  faculty  member's 
research  projects.  They  carry  out 
significant  research  tasks,  and  may 
be  mentored  and  supervised  not 
only  by  the  faculty  member  but  by 
other  members  of  the  research  team. 

Some  programs  provide  stipends 
as  a form  of  financial  aid  or  course 
credit  to  the  student,  salaries  for 
summer  research,  and  a small 
amount  of  money  to  the  faculty 
member  to  pay  for  the  materials  the 
student  uses. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  funded  research  on  the  effects  of 
a series  of  such  programs.  One 
such  program  was  developed  as  a 
way  of  enabling  students  admitted 
under  a minority  recruitment  initiative 
to  understand  what  a research  uni- 
versity is  about  and  to  give  them 
early  contact  with  a faculty  member; 
early  data  from  this  program  showed 
that  it  retained  a significantly  higher 
proportion  of  the  "at  risk"  student 
population  than  did  other  programs 
in  that  university. 


4.  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 

The  best  research  universities, 
public  or  private,  educate  in  their 
graduate  programs  the  next  gen- 
eration of  researchers  and  leaders 
in  the  professions,  the  public  sec- 
tor, the  cultural  sector,  industry, 
and  business  and  the  next  gener- 
ation of  the  professoriate.  They 
offer  graduate  programs  only 
where  the  number,  quality,  and 
research  support  of  the  faculty 
can  guarantee  a first-rate  pro- 
gram and  where  the  resources 
available  to  the  students  can 
guarantee  a “critical  mass”  of 
admissions.  They  proactively 
recruit,  financially  support,  and 
carefully  supervise  the  most 
highly  qualified  students.  Their 
standards  are  rigorous  and  their 
aim  is  to  enable  students  to  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  those  standards. 
They  actively  benchmark  the 
quality  of  their  programs  and 
their  students  against  peer 
institutions  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. They  place  their 
emphasis  on  the  Ph.D.  rather 
than  the  Master’s  degree  (many 
offer  direct  entry  from  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  to  the  Ph.D.;  U of  T 
now  offers  direct-entry  into  37 
doctoral  programs),  and  they 
increasingly  offer  selective 
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professional  Master’s  degrees. 

Their  graduate  students  are  an 
integral  and  important  part  of 
undergraduate  teaching  and  are 
taught  how  to  be  effective  teachers. 

5.  STUDENT  DIVERSITY 

The  best  research  universities, 
public  or  private,  recognize  that 
the  education  of  all  students  is 
enhanced  when  it  is  undertaken 
in  the  midst  of  a diverse  student, 
faculty  and  staff  body.  They  take 
proactive  steps  to  recruit  a 
diverse  group  of  students.  They 
stnve  for  an  ethnic,  racial, 
socioeconomic  and  gender 
balance  which  reflects  their 
communities  and  their  nation. 

Typically,  they  develop  a range  of 
recruitment  initiatives  to  create 
an  ethnically  diverse  student 
body.  The  nature  of  these  initia- 
tives is  dictated  by  the  legal  and 
cultural  frameworks  in  which 
they  take  place.  One  finds  little 
by  way  of  diversity  initiatives,  for 
example,  at  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  while,  under  the  Bakke 
ruling  in  the  United  States,  such 
initiatives  may  extend  to  a con- 
sideration of  “merit”  that  goes 
well  beyond  grade  point  averages 
and  that  can  include  diversity 
itself  as  a “merit”  in  admission. 
Some  universities  explicitly  state 
that  they  admit  to  achieve  a 
balance  of  many  kinds  among 
their  students,  and  not  only  to 
create  a class  of  high  achievers. 
Their  admission  policies  are 
premised  on  the  fact  that 
students  learn  from  other 
students  as  well  as  from  faculty, 
that  one  does  not  need  to  come 
to  university  to  be  with  people 
like  oneself,  and  that  a class  rich 
in  many  kinds  of  diversity  will  be 
a class  in  which  students  have  a 
richer  educational  experience. 

Such  universities  understand 
diversity  as  not  only  an  educa- 
tional benefit,  but  as  a social 
good.  They  recognize  that  society 
as  a whole  is  the  stronger  when 
all  those  qualified  are  educated  to 
achieve  their  full  potential.  They 
heed  recent  research  that  demon- 
strates that  members  of  histori- 
cally disadvantaged  groups  par- 
ticipate more  in  civic  life  than  do 
their  more  advantaged  peers5  and 
that  this  is  a social  benefit. 

6.  ACCESSIBILITY 

In  societies  such  as  those  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  a 
proportion  of  those  who  qualify 
for  admission  to  university  are  at 
a socioeconomic  disadvantage. 
This  means  that  high  levels  of 
financial  aid  prove  critical  in 
many  jurisdictions  to  enabling  a 
socioeconomically  diverse  stu- 
dent body  to  attend  university.  In 
the  best  universities,  such  pro- 
grams aim  not  only  to  increase 
representation,  but  also  to  ensure 
retention,  graduate  and  career 
success  of  diverse  students. 


The  Transitional  Year  Program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  admits  students 
who  have  not  achieved  high  school 
graduation,  but  who  have  achieved 
maturity  and  who  demonstrate  the 
attributes  that  are  known  to  predict 
high  rates  of  success  in  the  program. 
These  students  are  given  special 
training  in  math,  writing,  and  com- 
munication skills,  and  a high  level  of 
instructional  support  during  their 


"transition  year. " If  they  are 
successful,  they  move  into  regular 
undergraduate  programs  and  some- 
times become  student  and  civic  leaders. 


The  best  public  research 
universities  offer  a standard  of 
undergraduate  education  equal  to 
that  offered  by  the  best  private 
research  universities,  and  they 
offer  it  on  a publicly  subsidized 
basis  to  students  from  their 
“local”  populations  — defined 
nationally  or  sub-nationally 
depending  on  the  level  of 
government  finance.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  low  or  non-exis- 
tent levels  of  tuition  for  domestic 
students  at  public  research 
universities  in  Europe,  in  differ- 
ential tuition  between  in-state 
and  out-of-state  students  in  the 
United  States  (and  in  Quebec) 
and  between  international 
students  and  citizens  at  most 
.Canadian  and  U.S.  universities. 
While  the  best  private  universi- 
ties provide  full  support  for  the 
most  economically  deprived 
students  they  admit,  public  sub- 
sidy makes  research  universities 
more  accessible  to  a broad  band 
of  middle  class  students  from 
their  local  regions.  In  the  case 
of  second  entry  professional 
programs,  and  doctoral  pro- 
grams, both  public  and  private 
research  universities  tend  to  offer 
less  subsidy  to  professional  pro- 
gram students,  and  to  subsidize 
doctoral  study  to  a high  level. 

In  the  best  universities,  however, 
“access”  is  not  only  a question  of 
admitting  economically  disadvan- 
taged middle  class  students  to 
programs  of  study.  It  is  also  a 
question  of  the  opportunities  that 
become  available  to  the  holder 
of  the  university’s  degree. 
Graduates  of  the  best  universities 
have  access  to  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities in  part  because  of  the 
value  of  their  degree.  Some  of 
these  universities  design  at  least 
some  of  their  programs  to 
improve  upon  these  opportunities 
through  civic  participation, 
internships,  work  co-operative 
and  other.  Their  alumni  look  to 
their  alma  mater  for  student 
interns  and  employees. 

7.  RECRUITING 
TENURE-TRACK 
FACULTY 

Research  universities,  public  or 
private,  that  are  international 
leaders  in  a field  proactively 
recruit  faculty  who  maintain  an 
active  research  career  that  yields 
results  recognized  by  peers  as 
important,  and  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  effective  under- 
graduate and  graduate  teaching 
that  brings  their  research  into  the 
classroom.  In  the  best  research 
universities,  faculty,  students, 
administrators  and  governors 
understand  that  undergraduate 
and  graduate  teaching  is  the 
stronger  for  having  a significant 
portion  of  such  teaching  under- 
taken by  top  researchers.  They 
understand  that  not  only  do  such 
researchers  bring  a highly  current 
understanding  of  their  discipline 
into  the  classroom,  but  that  they 
also  effectively  model  for  stu- 
dents the  process  of  discovery  in 
the  field.  Studying  with  a faculty 
member  who  is  shaping  a disci- 
pline as  he  or  she  speaks,  a stu- 
dent learns  not  only  the  most 
current  thinking  about  the  field, 
but  lives  with  the  teacher  the 
process  of  thinking  as  a 
philosopher,  an  economist,  a 
medical  scientist,  etc. 


8.TENURE  REVIEW 

Those  among  the  best  research 
universities,  public  and  private, 
that  tenure  faculty  conduct  high- 
ly rigorous  tenure  reviews.  In 
most  such  universities,  the  time 
to  tenure  is  seven  years  or  longer, 
assessments  of  candidates’ 
research  are  sought  from  the  best 
scholars  in  peer  or  better  depart- 
ments, and  tenure  review  is  an 
iterative,  layered  process,  in 
which  the  applicant’s  suitability 
for  tenure  is  considered  by 
committees  at  two  or  more  levels 
within  the  university. 

The  best  public  research  univer- 
sities also  have  various  forms  of 
post-tenure  performance  review. 

In  North  America,  this  generally 
takes  the  form  of  a highly  com- 
petitive and  significant  “merit” 
component  to  faculty  and  staff 
salary  increases  and  discreet 
“buy-outs”  or  inducements  to 
early  retirement  for  markedly 
underperforming  faculty  mem- 
bers. Most  importantly,  the  best 
research  universities  establish 
early  in  a faculty  member’s  career 
an  expectation  of  high  quality 
teaching  and  research. 

Increasingly,  governments  are 
calling  on  universities  to  abolish 
tenure  or  to  conduct  more  formal 
“post-tenure”  performance 
reviews.  British  faculty  members 
are  appointed  with  renewable 
contracts  rather  than  with  tenure. 
In  the  United  States,  many  state 
governments  have  required  for- 
mal post-tenure  review  processes. 
These  have  been  met  with  resist- 
ance and  skepticism  among  some 
faculty;  others  report  having 
found  them  helpful.6  The 
American  public  research 
universities  we  have  defined  as 
our  peers  for  the  purpose  of  this 
“green”  paper  have  largely  resis- 
ted this  form  of  post-tenure 
review.  Instead,  they  have 
rigorous,  layered  tenure  review 
and  they  have  introduced  “best 
practices”  for  mentoring  young 
faculty,  through  to  promotion  to 
full  professor.  Such  “best 
practices”  serve  to  set  clear 
expectations  for  performance, 
provide  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, and  direct  faculty  to 
resources  which  will  enable  them 
to  improve  their  work. 

9.THE  ROLE  OF  NON- 
TENURED  TEACHING 
FACULTY 

While  faculty  in  the  best  public 
research  universities  teach  under- 
graduate as  well  as  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  while  research  and 
teaching  are  held  to  be  inter- 
linked activities  in  such  universi- 
ties, enrolment  growth,  econom- 
ic constraints,  and  evolving  peda- 
gogical models  involving  teams 
of  tenure-stream  research  faculty 
and  teaching  faculty,  have  led  to 
increasing  reliance  on  lecturers 
or  teaching  stream  faculty  in 
these  universities.  At  the  same 
time,  medical  and  related  health 
profession  schools  are  relying 
increasingly  on  clinical  and 
adjunct  faculty  to  teach  their 
undergraduate  and  professional 
master’s  degrees.  And  in  some 
professional  schools  in  some 
jurisdictions,  the  notion  of  a 
“professor  of  practice”  is 
emerging. 

Whatever  the  category  of 
appointment  of  these  non- 


tenured  teaching  faculty,  public 
universities  are  slowly  beginning 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  need 
to  integrate  these  colleagues  fully 
into  our  scholarly  communities. 
Everywhere,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  create  a truly  welcoming 
environment  for  them,  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a current 
knowledge  of  their  field  so  that 
they  teach  to  the  standards  of  the 
research  university,  to  recognize 
the  often  considerable  contribu- 
tions they  make  to  course  design 
and  to  research  on  pedagogy,  and 
to  create  rewarding  careers  for 
them  within  the  academy.  This  is 
also  the  case  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

10.  STAFF 

The  best  research  universities, 
public  or  private,  recruit  and 
train  high  calibre  administrative, 
technical  and  service  staff  mem- 
bers who  provide  timely,  high 
quality  services  in  a cost-efficient 
manner.  These  universities  recog- 
nize that  these  staff  members  add 
significant  value  to  the  research, 
teaching,  and  administration  of 
the  university  and  to  the  quality 
of  campus  life.  They  support 
and  encourage  staff  members’ 
work  by  providing  the  proper 
resources  and  tools,  meaningful 
performance  evaluation,  and 
training  opportunities  that  quali- 
fy staff  members  to  assume  posi- 
tions of  greater  responsibility  and 
remuneration  within  the  univer- 
sity during  the  course  of  their 
careers. 


In  some  annual  performance 
reviews,  the  staff  member  and  the 
supervisor  both  outline  performance 
goals  for  the  next  period  of  work, 
discuss  them,  and  assess  the  extent 
to  which  previous  goals  have  or 
have  not  been  realized.  In  conver- 
sation, they  work  to  identify  ways  to 
enable  the  realization  of  perform- 
ance goals  (e.g.  through  improve- 
ments in  work  environment  or 
process,  further  training,  etc.].  This 
kind  of  review  provides  the  staff 
member  with  a formal  process  by 
which  to  identify  circumstances  in 
the  work  environment  that  prevent 
him  or  her  from  doing  the  best  work 
possible.  It  allows  the  supervisor  to 
recognize  and  often  remedy  circum- 
stances impeding  staff  performance. 
And  it  allows  both  a moment  to  step 
back  from  daily  business  to  talk 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  being  done  and  how  it 
can  be  improved  and  made  more 
rewarding  for  the  staff  member. 


I I.  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 
DIVERSITY 

The  best  public  research  universi- 
ties also  proactively  recruit  faculty 
and  staff  from  designated  groups  to 
areas  of  the  university’s  endeavours 
in  which  they  are  under-represent- 
ed. In  some  U.S.  universities, 
financial  instruments  are  used  to 
make  such  recruitment  attractive 
or  possible  for  departments  (e.g. 
variations  of  “Target  of 
Opportunity”  funding).  Within  the 
Canadian  context,  and  in  some  dis- 
ciplines, such  instmments  are  not 
always  well  received  and  we  have 
tended  to  rely  — with  variable  suc- 
cess — on  exhortation,  good  will, 
and  the  determined  interventions 
of  a highly  committed  few.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto,  25%  of  our 
staff  are  from  groups  designated  as 
“visible  minority”;  this  is  a higher 


ratio  than  in  the  labour  force  as  a 
whole.  Only  about  10%  of  our 
faculty  come  from  “visible  minori- 
ty” groups  although  recent  hiring 
has  seen  between  20%  and  30%  of 
positions  in  any  given  year  filled 
by  “visible  minority”  candidates. 

The  best  public  universities,  at 
least  in  North  America,  constant- 
ly benchmark  and  otherwise 
monitor  their  recruitment  in  rela- 
tion to  “visible  minorities”  and 
women  among  faculty  and  staff. 
They  continually  raise  their  aspi- 
rations for  success  with  regard  to 
such  recruitment.  They  back  up 
exhortation  with  specific  pro- 
active strategies  for  recruiting 
under-represented  groups  to 
campus. 


In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at 
Harvard  University,  a special  team 
of  distinguished  senior  faculty  helps 
search  teams  recruit  women  in  the 
sciences.  Team  members  have  stud- 
ied the  literature  about  identified 
forms  of  discrimination  in  the  hiring 
process  that  go  unnoticed  because 
they  are  embedded  in  normative 
practices  and  they  work  with  their 
colleagues  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand how  to  change  practices.  They 
also  provide  search  teams  with 
effective  strategies  to  attract  the  best 
women  candidates  to  their  positions. 


12.  COMPREHENSIVE 
STRENGTH  IN 
BASIC  DISCIPLINES 

The  best  research  universities, 
public  and  private,  by  virtue  of 
size  and  scholarly  strength,  have 
a nearly  comprehensive  set  of 
top-ranked  departments  in  the 
core  disciplines  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  In  most  of  these  uni- 
versities, a high  proportion  of  the 
Departments  of  Classical  Studies, 
English  Literature,  History, 
Philosophy,  the  Departments  of 
Economics,  Political  Science,  and 
Psychology,  and  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Mathematics 
and  Physics  will  be  among  those 
that,  nationally  and  internationally, 
have  top  reputations. 

13.  STRENGTH  IN 
PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

The  best  public  research  univer- 
sities, and  some  private  research 
universities,  maintain  exceptional 
scholarly  and  teaching  strength 
in  selected  professional 
programs.  This  strength  tends 
to  be  of  greater  breadth  and 
consistency  in  the  public  univer- 
sities. While  only  some  of  the 
top  private  schools,  for  example, 
have  medical  or  engineering 
schools,  the  top  public  research 
universities  have  a first-rate  med- 
ical school  linked  with  a network 
of  excellent  teaching  hospitals. 
They  generally  have  one  or  more 
other  health  professional  schools. 
Many  have  a first-rate  engineer- 
ing school;  indeed,  engineering  is 
markedly  stronger  in  public  than 
in  private  research  universities. 

In  most  the  law  school  is  distin- 
guished. Almost  all  have  top 
business  schools.7 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
over  the  last  several  years  come 
close  to  this  profile  in  most  areas. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  health 
sciences  complexes  in  the  world. 
Its  law  school  has  improved 
rapidly  over  recent  years  and  is 
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now  one  of  the  best  in  North 
America.  The  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  has  seen 
very  significant  hiring,  both  from 
faculty  turnover  and  from  ATOP 
funding.  It  is  now  the  best  in 
Canada,  and  is  approaching  the 
calibre  of  engineering  in  the  best 
public  university  faculties  in 
North  America.  The  Rotman 
School  of  Management  has  made 
rapid  and  important  improve- 
ments over  the  last  five  years, 
and  is  now  well  within  reach  of 
the  top  in  reputational  rankings. 

A less  clear  question  for  public 
research  universities  until  recent- 
ly has  been  the  role  of  Faculties 
of  Education.  Divided  between  a 
pre-service  teacher  education 
program  and  a strong  research 
mandate.  Faculties  of  Education 
have  often  failed  to  achieve  one 
or  the  other,  or  sometimes  either, 
mandate  well.  Several  public 
universities  over  the  last  decade 
— the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  chief  among  them  — 
have  significantly  improved  the 
quality  of  their  Schools  of 
Education  by  a combination  of 
down-sizing  with  a renewed 
emphasis  on  research  and  the 
creation  of  teacher-leaders. 

Others  have  revitalized  their 
Faculties  of  Education  by  estab- 
lishing strong  linkages  with  disci- 
plinary units  in  arts  and  science. 
An  argument  can  be  made  that  a 
public  research  university  has,  as 
part  of  its  public  educational 
trust,  the  responsibility  to  con- 
duct leading  research  and  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  education 
itself.  The  merger  of  OISE/UT  is 
the  beginning  of  the  realization 
of  that  argument  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

14.  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
TEACHING  AND 
RESEARCH 

The  best  research  universities, 
public  and  private,  build  on  dis- 
ciplinary strength  to  create  and 
support  a rich  environment  for 
interdisciplinary  and  transdisci- 
plinary  learning  and  research  for 
both  students  and  faculty.  They 
actively  seek  to  remove  barriers 
to  interdisciplinary  teaching  both 
within  and  across  faculties  and  to 
introduce  incentives  for  it.  They 
recognize  that  the  rich  and  vari- 
ous expertise  scholars  from  dif- 
ferent disciplines  can  bring  to  a 
question  offers  exceptional  prom- 
ise for  addressing  many  of  the 
most  intractable  and  complex 
issues  in  science  and  policy. 

They  maintain  disciplinary 
breadth,  and  they  plan  appoint- 
ments, including  “cross-appoint- 
ments” to  two  or  more  depart- 
ments or  faculties,  in  order  to 
ensure  this  range  of  expertise.  In 
the  best  research  universities, 
interdisciplinary  approaches  per- 
meate the  institution  and  are  fos- 
tered by  energetic  and  thoughtful 
leadership  at  the  program  and 
department  level  as  well  as  at  the 
faculty  level  and  in  the  senior 
administration. 

1 5.  INTERNATIONAL 
AND  INTERCULTURAL 
CONNECTIONS 
AND  COMPETENCE 

In  the  best  research  universities, 
both  public  and  private,  faculty 
are,  by  virtue  of  the  importance 
and  merit  of  their  work,  connect- 
ed with  an  international  network 


of  scholars,  some  of  whom  they 
may  collaborate  with  in  small  or 
large  teams.  Such  universities 
also  articulate  the  inter-connect- 
edness of  the  “globalized”  world 
across  their  undergraduate  and 
graduate  curricula  at  many  levels 
and  in  many  ways.  They  include 
international  and  multinational 
perspectives  in  a great  many 
courses  of  study,  and  they  devel- 
op selected  and  selective  research 
and  teaching  programs  that 
address  topics  of  international 
import  or  that  study  other  areas 
of  the  world.  They  enable  their 
students  to  have  a range  of 
meaningful  international  experi- 
ences as  part  of  their  program  of 
study  and  they  actively  recruit 
international  students  and  draw 
on  the  cultural  knowledge  of 
their  students.  The  development 
of  intercultural  competence 
becomes  a learning  outcome 
to  be  achieved  by  all  their 
graduates. 


In  an  International  Research 
Opportunity  Program,  a group  of 
students  enrolled  in  African 
American  Studies  spent  two  weeks 
of  the  summer  on  campus  with  a fac- 
ulty member  learning  about  the  his- 
tory, politics  and  culture  of  South 
Africa  and  about  the  AIDS  epidemic 
there.  The  students  then  spent  two 
weeks  on  a faculty  supervised  partic- 
ipatory action  research  project  in 
South  Africa  in  which  they  worked 
with  South  African  school  teachers 
on  an  AIDS  education  project. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  IROP 
"course"  was  spent  back  on  campus 
analyzing  the  results  of  the  study. 


16.  SELECTIVITY 

The  best  research  universities, 
public  and  private,  invest  in  aca- 
demic and  research  programs 
when  most  (and  ideally  all)  of 
the  following  criteria  are  met: 

• The  area  is  demonstrably  of 
major  significance  in  terms  of 
scholarship  and/or  public  need. 

• There  is  visionary  and  commit- 
ted leadership  for  the  program 
and  a core  group  of  strong  and 
effective  “champions”  who  are 
prepared  to  work  hard  to  real- 
ize major  resources  and  intel- 
lectual achievements  for  the 
program. 

• There  are  significant  numbers 
of  students  who  are  excited  by 
the  program  and  wishing  to 
engage  in  it. 

• Procedures  for  rigorous  review 
and  benchmarking  are  in  place, 
are  followed,  and  have  conse- 
quences for  the  program. 

• A realistic  business  plan  accu- 
rately identifying  program 
expenditure  needs  and  sources 
of  revenue  is  in  place. 

The  best  universities  also  allow 
for  risk-taking  and  occasional 
failure  in  order  to  support  very 
promising  new  research  and  ped- 
agogical developments.  And  the 
best  universities  disengage  from 
academic  and  research  programs 
when  these  are  no  longer  vital  or 
no  longer  central  to  the  field  or 
the  university’s  goals.  They  also 
make  hard  choices  between  what 
must  be  done  to  fulfil  their  pub- 
lic mandate  or  to  discharge  their 
social  responsibilities  and  what 


must  be  done  to  maintain 
leadership  in  highly  competitive 
scholarly  spheres.  On  the  whole, 
private  universities  are  more  apt 
to  disengage  from  an  endeavour 
than  are  public  universities.  The 
University  of  Toronto  has  tended 
not  to  disengage  from  activities 
even  when  they  have  lost  vitality. 

17.  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

The  best  public  research  univer- 
sities have  a regional  and  a 
national  mandate  and  accounta- 
bility. Because  they  are  publicly 
subsidized,  they  are  expected, 
through  their  academic  programs 
and  research,  to  assist  in  address- 
ing the  most  pressing  cultural, 
social,  economic,  and  policy 
issues  of  their  immediate  region 
and  of  the  nation.  Whether 
public  or  private,  they  are  an 
important  cultural,  social  and 
economic  presence  in  their  city, 
region  and  country  and  are  a 
major  driver  of  the  prosperity 
and  quality  of  life  in  the  region. 
Their  faculty,  staff  and  students 
create  vital  areas  of  collaborative 
activity  and  important  synergies 
with  other  players  in  their  cities, 
provinces,  and  country  and  with 
institutions  elsewhere.  Some 
U.S.  jurisdictions  suggest  that 
public  research  universities  best 
fulfill  their  mandate  when  gov- 
ernments recognize  and  fund 
that  mandate  differently  than 
they  do  other  kinds  of  higher- 
education  institutions. 


In  California,  legislation  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  premier 
research  universities,  the  state  univer- 
sity system  (i.e.  doesn't  aspire  to  be 
national  or  international),  and  com- 
munity colleges.  The  state  govern- 
ment establishes  differential  levels  of 
support  for  each  of  these  three  tiers 
in  the  higher  educational  system. 

The  result  is  the  strong  University  of 
California  nexus  of  research  univer- 
sities that  is  a significant  driver  of 
the  California  economy.  This  is  a 
system  in  which  forty  years  ago 
Berkeley  was  the  only  major 
research  university,  and  which  has 
been  enormously  successful  in  mak- 
ing UCLA,  UC  San  Diego,  and  L/C 
Santa  Barbara  major  players  among 
U.S.  public  research  universities.  As 
one  study  of  higher  education  puts 
it,  "Judged  by  the  comparative 
results,  California  designed  the 
nation's  most  effective  state  system 
for  building  research  universities". 

Hugh  David  Graham  and  Nancy 
Diamond,  The  Rise  of  American 
Research  Universities:  The  Elites  and 
the  Challengers.  ( Baltimore : Johns 
Hopkins  UP,  1997):  213 


A very  large  part  of  a public  uni- 
versity’s accountability  is  to  its 
students  and  to  the  society  which 
its  graduates  enter  as  citizens  and 
members  of  the  workforce. 

18.  GOVERNANCE 

Governance  of  public  research 
universities  includes  representa- 
tion from  a broad  range  of  con- 
stituencies. This  can  lead  to 
volatility  in  governance  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  competing  agen- 
das of  different  stake-holders. 
Public  universities  are  generally 
held  to  a higher  level  of  account- 
ability and  they  are  certainly  held 
to  a higher  level  of  public  trans- 
parency than  are  most  private 


universities.  Accountability  to 
public-sector  funders  in  most 
countries  means  accountability  to 
elected  politicians;  the  resulting 
emphasis  on  short-term  “value 
for  money”  co-exists  in  tension 
with  the  long-term  perspective  of 
the  university’s  mission.  The  best 
public  research  universities  are 
those  in  which  government  and 
other  funders  understand  the 
value  of  the  research  university, 
its  contributions  to  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  education,  and 
the  long-term  benefits  that 
accrue  from  supporting  research 
universities. 

19.  ACADEMIC 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  best  research  universities 
maintain  the  up-to-date  infra- 
structure that  enables  faculty, 
staff  and  students  to  do  first-rate 
work.  They  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  a high  level  of  support 
for  their  libraries  and  laborato- 
ries, and  for  information  tech- 
nology. They  provide  residences, 
classrooms,  and  offices  that  are 
modest,  but  technologically 
“smart”  and  efficient.  And  they 
provide  a range  of  campus  facili- 
ties and  study  spaces  for  stu- 
dents, including  spaces  allowing 
for  high  degrees  of  interactivity. 


ARL  Rankings: 

Top  Five  libraries 

2001 

2000 

1999 

1.  Harvard 

1. Harvard 

l.Harvard 

2. Yale 

2.  Yale 

2.  Yale 

3.UC  Berkeley 

3. Toronto 

3.Slanford 

4.Slanford 

4.UC  Berkeley 

4. Toronto 

5. Toronto 

5.Stanford 

5.UC  Berkeley 

The  best  research  universities, 
public  and  private,  have  a diver- 
sified resource  base  and  allocate 
their  revenues  according  to  insti- 
tutional priorities  and  the  results 
of  benchmarking.  Their  diversi- 
fied resource  base  is  a direct 
result  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
they  do  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
also  a direct  result  of  the  broad 
range  of  meaningful  relationships 
they  establish  with  government, 
business,  alumni  and  their  com- 
munities, and  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  establish  “brand” 
recognition.  Their  alumni  are 
connected  and  engaged  with  the 
University’s  vision  and  aspira- 
tions and  recognize  that  the 
University  cannot  realize  its  goals 
without  exceptional  support  from 
them. 

20.  GENERATING 
RESOURCES 

The  best  research  universities  tell 
the  world  what  they  do  and  what 
their  priorities  are  in  order  to 
realize  resources.  They  market 
themselves  in  ways  that  address 
particular  constituencies.  They 
recruit  the  best  students  through 
telling  descriptions  of  their  pro- 
grams; they  recruit  the  best  facul- 
ty by  the  level  and  importance  of 
the  activity  they  are  known  to  be 
conducting  by  the  larger  intellec- 
tual community.  They  attract 
funding  by  informing  citizens, 
donors  and  governments  what 
they  do  and  why  it  is  important 
and  by  engendering  pride  in  the 
university. 
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21.  BUZZ 

The  best  universities  expect  their 
faculty  to  become  international 
leaders  in  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing, and  faculty  expect  this  of 
each  other  and  of  themselves. 

In  the  best  research  universities, 
that  expectation,  joined  to  nearly 
all  the  characteristics  listed  above 
creates  the  intellectual  vitality  — 
the  “hum”  or  “buzz”  — that  tells 
those  on  campus  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  their  university  is 
an  exciting  and  important  place 
to  be. 


1 For  much  more  extended  treat- 
ments of  the  history  of  the 
University,  see  A.B.  McKillop, 
Matters  oj  Mind:  The  University  in 
Ontario  1791-1951  (Toronto:  UTP, 
1994)  and  Martin  L.  Friedland,  The 
University  of  Toronto:  A History 
(Toronto:  UTP,  2002). 

2 This  “Berlin  model”  for  the 
research  university  powerfully 
influenced  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  which  in  turn  became 
an  important  influence  on  the 
direction  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  See  Friedland  for  a histo- 
ry of  the  ideas  shaping  the  devel- 
opment of  the  University. 

3 Because  of  the  high  degree  of 
identification  between  the  land 
grant  model  and  public  universities 
in  the  United  States  and  many 
parts  of  Canada,  and  because 
Canada  did  not  develop  a vigorous 
system  of  private  universities  with 
a somewhat  different  mission  as 
did  the  United  States,  these  goals 
have  become  particularly  dominant 
in  the  Canadian  higher  education 
system. 

4 E.g.,  in  the  United  States:  NSF 
rankings  of  the  best  research  doc- 
toral programs,  the  rankings  of 
John  V Lombardi,  Diane  D.  Craig, 
Elizabeth  D.  Capaldi,  Denise  S. 
Gater,  Sarah  L.  Medonga,  The  Top 
American  Research  Universities 
(Miami:  The  Center,  The 
University  of  Florida),  2001;  classi- 
fication grounded  on  “faculty 
research  achievement”  in  Chapter  6 
of  Hugh  Davis  Graham  and  Nancy 
Diamond,  The  Rise  of  American 
Research  Universities:  The  Elites  and 
the  Challengers  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins,  1997)  and  the  annual, 
and  more  controversial,  U.S.  News 
& World  Report  rankings.  In 
Britain:  the  rankings  that  are  the 
result  of  government  research 
assessment  exercises. 

5 See  Chapter  6 of  William  C. 
Bower  and  Derek  Bok,  The  Shape  of 
the  River:  Long-Term  Consequences 
of  Considering  Race  in  College  and 
University  Admissions  (Princeton: 
Princeton  UP,  1998). 

6 See  Gabriela  Monell,  “The  Fallout 
From  Post-Tenure  Review”,  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
(October  17,  2002). 

7 Business  schools  pose  an  interest- 
ing “chicken  or  egg”  problem  with 
regard  to  scholarly  reputation.  Do 
top  universities  so  consistently 
have  strong  business  schools 
because  these  make  especially 
noteworthy  contributions  to  the 
scholarly  and  teaching  life  of  the 
campus?  Or  do  strong  business 
schools  that  generate  grateful 
donors  with  capacity  help  create 
strong  universities  by  pulling  in 
extramural  resources?  Either  way, 
the  correlation  between  a strong 
business  school  and  a strong 
research  university  is  there. 


A Green  Paper  for  Public  Discussion:  The  Student  Experience 


This  green  paper  has  an  under- 
lying assumption:  that  at  least  as 
much  of  a students  education 
takes  place  outside  the  classroom 
as  inside.  It  suggests  connections 
between  student  learning  outside 
the  classroom  and  formal  class- 
room learning.  Put  another  way, 
it  suggests  that  we  might  frame 
all  of  a student’s  experience  on 
our  campuses  — in  degree  pro- 
grams, in  residence,  in  extra- 
curricular activities,  in  athletics, 
in  student  clubs  and  student 
government,  in  avocational  pur- 
suits, in  university  sponsored 
volunteer  work,  in  work  co-op, 
internship  and  study  abroad 
programs  — as  part  of  a continu- 
um of  learning.  When  that 
continuum  works,  our  students 
leave  us  with  a deep  experience 
of  campus  life  and  they  have 
become  lifelong  advocates  for  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Most  importantly,  they  also 
leave  us  well  educated  and  well 
rounded.  They  are  able  to  think 
deeply  and  well  and  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the 
professional,  social,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  Canada.  They 
have  developed  imaginative  and 
spiritual  resources  that  will  help 
sustain  them  and  those  they  love 
throughout  their  lives.  They 
are  able  and  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizens  in 
a democratic  society. 

The  experience  of  our  students  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  consti- 
tutes — or  undermines  — one  of 
our  strongest  claims  on  the  pub- 
lic purse.  If  we  can  deliver  a bet- 
ter undergraduate  and  graduate 
student  experience,  if  our  stu- 
dents speak  strongly  and  gladly 
to  the  high  quality  of  that  experi- 
ence, and  if  we  communicate 
clearly  what  we  are  doing,  we 
will  have  made  the  best  case 
possible  for  further  provincial 
funding. 

This  green  paper  suggests  that 
we  might  emphasize  learning 
rather  than  teaching,  learning 
outcomes  rather  than  professing. 
It  stresses  integration  of  student 
services  and  academic  programs, 
flexibility  in  the  delivery  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  inter- 
disciplinarity at  all  levels,  and 
much  more  benchmarking  of  all 
programs.  It  also  addresses 
recruitment  of  the  best  students, 
the  funding  of  both  the  best  and 
the  neediest  students,  and  the 
funding  of  graduate  students 
and  enrolment  management  of 
graduate  programs. 

I.  RECRUITING  FOR 
QUALITY  AND 
DIVERSITY 

The  quality  of  the  student  body 
is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  any  individual  student’s 
education.  And  the  quality  of  the 
student  body  can  be  a powerful 
persuasion  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  faculty.  Put  bluntly, 
students  leant  more  — in  class- 
room discussion,  in  group  proj- 
ects, and  in  any  number  of  cam- 
pus activities  — when  they 
engage  with  the  best  and  the 
brightest.  Faculty  find  their 
teaching  more  rewarding  and 
they  give  more  to  it  when  their 
students  are  able  to  rise  to  what 
they  are  offering.  If  we  are  to  be 


one  of  the  world’s  best  public 
research  universities,  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  recruit  the  best  and 
the  brightest. 

The  quality  of  the  student  body, 
however,  entails  much  more  than 
average  GPA.  It  demands  diver- 
sity. If  we  attend  university  only 
with  those  who  are  like  us,  if  we 
study  only  with  those  who  are 
older  versions  of  ourselves,  we 
will  be  less  challenged  by  a 
diversity  of  life  experiences, 
social  and  cultural  histories,  and 
intellectual  viewpoints  than  we 
would  be  were  we  to  study  with 
people  from  different  socioeco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  racial  back- 
grounds, people  of  different 
sexual  orientations,  and  people 
with  widely  different  talents  and 
career  aspirations.  In  the  greatest 
universities,  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  stretch 
the  most.  Diversity  is  critical  to 
that  stretch:  demographic  diver- 
sity, socioeconomic  diversity, 
racial  and  ethnic  diversity,  gender 
diversity,  sexual  diversity,  and 
intellectual  diversity. 

If  we  measure  quality  only  by 
entering  average,  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  successful  in 
recruiting  a high  proportion  of 
the  best  students  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  who  self-report  as 
being  members  of  visible  minori- 
ties (one  in  three,  in  2002). 1 The 
demographics  of  the  GTA,  from 
which  we  enrol  a high  propor- 
tion of  our  undergraduates,  and 
the  large  number  of  “outreach” 
activities  the  University  under- 
takes, are  both  factors  in  our 
success  in  recruiting  a diverse 
student  body. 


For  an  evolving  snapshot  of  the 
many  outreach  programs  to  recruit 
and  support  a diverse  student  body 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  see  the 
draft  framework  on  Equity.  Diversity 
and  Inclusion  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  the  academic  planning 
Web  site  at  www.utoronto.ca/ 
plan2003/. 


Our  average  entenng  grade  of 
85.7%  is  the  fifth  highest  in 
the  country  and  98.8%  of  our 
students  have  entering  averages 
of  75%  or  better  (compared  to 
99.95%  at  McGill).2 

If  the  University  of  Toronto  is  to 
be  one  of  the  world’s  best  public 
research  universities,  it  should  be 
recruiting  a diverse  student  body 
and  at  least  50%  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  Ontario.  We  list  below 
some  of  the  issues  we  must 
address  in  order  to  be  successful. 
We  urge  members  of  the 
University  community  to  add  to 
or  disagree  with  this  list  and  to 
suggest  strategies  to  achieve  its 
goals. 

A.  Access 

The  University’s  Governing 
Council  in  1998  approved  two 
separate  policies  for  tuition  and 
financial  aid.  It  did  so  because  it 
recognized  that,  in  a climate  in 
which  there  has  been  a decrease 
in  the  government’s  per  student 
funding  over  the  last  ten  years,  as 
measured  in  actual  dollars,  the 
University  had  to  turn  to  other 
sources  of  revenue,  including 
tuition,  if  it  was  to  maintain,  let 
alone  improve  upon,  its  quality. 


Doing  so,  it  also  recognized  that 
accessibility  could  be  guaranteed 
by  generous  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents. It  instituted  an  accessibili- 
ty guarantee:  that  no  student 
admitted  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  would  be  unable  to 
attend  for  financial  reasons. 
Further,  30%  of  all  tuition 
increases  are  added  to  financial 
aid.  In  addition,  the  University 
has  undertaken  to  provide  a min- 
imum of  $17,000  per  annum  in 
funding  to  doctoral  stream  stu- 
dents. In  2001-02  the  University 
spent  $21  million  in  bursaries 
and  $8  million  in  scholarships 
for  undergraduate  students,  $14 
million  in  bursaries  and  $49  mil- 
lion in  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships to  graduate  students  and 
$47  million  in  research  stipends 
and  employment  income  for 
graduate  students.3  Expenditures 
of  this  magnitude  are  by  far  the 
most  substantive  financial  aid 
offered  by  any  Canadian 
university. 

University  financial  aid  is  helped 
by  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  which 
provides  up  to  $9,500  per  year 
to  needy  students.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  OSAP  is  restric- 
tive in  ways  that  do  not  enable 
it  to  meet  all  student  needs,  and 
in  ways  that  mean  that  the 
University’s  financial  aid  can 
ultimately  end  up  paying  the 
government  rather  than  the 
student  by  reducing  the  debt 
relief  OSAP  offers  to  the  student 
on  completion  of  her/his 
program.  Working  within  the 
University,  and  working  with 
OSAP,  to  address  more  effective 
delivery  of  more  financial  aid 
remains  a concern  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  honour  our  student 
financial  aid  guarantee  as  fully 
as  we  would  like. 

We  must  increase  the  level  of 
support  available  to  disadvan- 
taged students  and  to  those  from 
the  lower  income  levels  within 
the  middle  class  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  ensure  that  they  can 
accept  a University  of  Toronto 
offer.  There  are  several  avenues 
to  this  goal  that  we  can  pursue: 

• We  might  make  student  financial 
aid  a priority  for  fundraising. 

• The  University  could  require 
that  all  its  work-study  positions, 
which  might  form  part  of  a 
student’s  financial  aid,  provide 
academic  or  career-related 
experience.  This  criterion 
could  be  strengthened  to 
ensure  that  students’  “work  for 
pay”  advances  their  academic 
and  research  skills  and  integrates 
them  more  fully  into  the 
research  work  of  the  University. 

• We  can  continue  our  work 
with  students  to  present  to  the 
Government  of  Ontario  a pro- 
posal for  OSAP  reform  which 
would  extend  OSAP  to  some- 
what higher  income  levels  and 
would  allow  universities  to 
contribute  more  financial  aid 
without  reducing  the  amount 
of  OSAP  funding  or  OSAP  debt 
relief  offered  by  the  Province. 

B.  Scholarships 

We  know  from  the  experiences  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  federated 


universities,  and  from  a survey  of 
top  students  who  did  not  accept 
an  Arts  and  Science  offer  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  that  schol- 
arships — quite  apart  from  other 
financial  aid  — do  matter.4  The 
most  recent  Acumen  survey  of 
Ontario  students,  however,  tells 
us  that  the  amount  of  the  schol- 
arship offered  ranked  low  in 
aggregated  data  about  the  impor- 
tance of  various  factors  in  mak- 
ing a decision  about  where  to  go 
to  university.  Anecdotal  informa- 
tion suggests  that  many  needy 
students  would  prefer  scholar- 
ships to  bursaries  because  the 
term  “scholarship”  connotes 
a higher  degree  of  merit  and 
prestige;  this  is  both  a matter  of 
pride  to  students  and  a practical 
matter  of  self-presentation  on  a 
curriculum  vitae. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  fundraise  for 
more  scholarships  as  part  of  our 
financial  aid  package.  And  just 
as  clearly  we  need  to  assess  the 
combination  of  scholarship  and 
financial  aid  that  will  simultane- 
ously enable  our  goal  of  recruit- 
ing the  best  students  and  ensure 
that  our  financial  aid  meets  the 
requirements  of  all  needy  stu- 
dents. One  proposal  to  address 
recruitment  issues  would  be  to 
give  a scholarship  to  every  stu- 
dent admitted  with  a GPA  above 
a designated  level.  Where  the 
student  was  not  needy,  the  schol- 
arship could  be  small  but  the 
honour  would  be  there.  The 
amount  of  the  scholarship  could 
be  increased  according  to  the 
student’s  need.  Students  winning 
such  scholarships  might  get 
recognized  in  other  ways;  for 
example,  they  might  have  entry 
to  special  seminars  or  research 
opportunities.  Needy  students 
below  the  scholarship  cut-off 
would  continue  to  receive 
bursaries.  This  would  allow  us 
to  both  recruit  the  best  and  the 
brightest  and  to  maintain  access. 
We  would  need  to  monitor  our 
success  through  benchmarking. 

C.  Outreach  and  Diversity 
Efforts 

In  Canada,  where  there  is  greater 
evenness  in  the  quality  of  sec- 
ondary school  than  in  many 
jurisdictions,  and  in  the  GTA 
with  its  high  level  of  ethnic 
diversity,  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  very  successful  in 
attracting  “visible  minority”  stu- 
dents. Nearly  50%  of  our  stu- 
dents come  from  such  groups. 
The  University’s  success  depends 
to  a considerable  extent  on  its 
guarantee  that  no  student  who  is 
admitted  to  the  University  will  be 
prevented  by  financial  need  from 
attending  and  on  financial  aid  it 
has  put  in  place  to  honour  that 
guarantee. 

If  financial  aid  and  scholarships 
are  an  important  part  of  recruit- 
ing for  diversity  and  recruiting 
the  best  students,  they  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  achieve  diver- 
sity. Achieving  diversity  and 
recruiting  the  very  best  students 
is  also  a question  of  enabling 
prospective  students  to  believe 
that  a University  of  Toronto  edu- 
cation is  for  them.  And  it  is  a 
question  of  reaching  beyond  our 
borders  to  recruit  international 
students  from  around  the  world. 
Such  outreach  might  include: 


• A progressive  outreach 
program  for  under-represented 
students  that  would  involve  the 
community.  Such  a program 
would  see  University  faculty 
and  staff  entering  selected 
schools  in  early  grades  to 
persuade  students  and  their 
families,  by  word  and  example, 
that  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  academically  and  financially 
available  to  them. 

• The  establishment  of  summer 
outreach  programs,  perhaps 
building  on  the  summer 
“camps”  already  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health,  or  the 
Science  Outreach  camp  devel- 
oped by  APSE,  to  bring  gifted 
students,  including  those  from 
socioeconomically  disadvan- 
taged neighbourhoods,  to 
campus  to  do  real  academic 
work  in  some  of  the  more 
challenging  disciplines. 

• Development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a plan  to  recruit 
international  students  and  to 
integrate  them  fully  into  the 
life  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
once  they  are  here. 

• Establishment  of  benchmarks 
and  performance  indicators  to 
measure  the  success  of  these 
initiatives. 


Some  universities  create  math  or  sci- 
ence "camps"  for  bright  high  school 
students  during  the  summer,  to  which 
they  specifically  recruit  gifted  stu- 
dents from  groups  under-represented 
at  U of  T.  Faculty  teach  actual  appli- 
cations of  the  science  or  math  con- 
cepts (e.g.  cryptography  in  math, 
laser  optics  in  physics).  The  pro- 
grams serve  to  expand  students' 
ideas  of  these  disciplines  beyond  the 
limitations  of  their  high  school  texts 
and  to  recruit  them  into  math  and 
science  majors  and  they  bring 
minority  students  to  the  university. 

At  U of  T,  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  has  devel- 
oped a Science  Outreach  Program, 
offering  week  long  camps  in  the 
summer  and  workshop  programs  in 
winter  and  spring  to  children  in 
grades  4 through  9.  Their  aim  is  to 
get  students  excited  about  the  every- 
day applications  of  science,  engi- 
neering, technology,  and  mathemat- 
ics, through  a mix  of  science  and 
engineering  demonstrations,  hands- 
on  projects,  outdoor  activities,  and 
tours  around  some  of  the  University's 
high  tech  facilities. 


The  First  Nations  House  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  greatly 
improved  recruitment  of  First  Nations 
students  and  their  success  at  the 
University.  Ten  years  ago,  U of  T 
admitted  50  First  Nations  students 
and  2 out  of  1 0 students  who  were 
admitted  graduated.  This  year,  we 
admitted  500  First  Nations  students 
and  graduation  rates  are  very  close 
to  the  University  average. 


D.  Student  Housing 

Sixty-three  percent  of  first-year 
undergraduates  and  16%  of  all 
full-time  undergraduates  current- 
ly live  in  residences  offered 
through  the  affiliated  colleges 
and  federated  universities  on  the 
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St.  George  Campus,  and  through 
campus  residences  at  UTM  and 
UTSC.  On  Charles  Street,  710 
units  provide  family  housing. 

The  undergraduate  residences  do 
much  more  than  put  a roof  over 
students’  heads  at  reasonable 
rents:  they  create  cohorts  that 
enable  students  to  find  friends 
and  feel  identified  with  interest 
groups;  they  keep  students  close 
to  their  studies  and  so  create  a 
university  “village”  with  its  com- 
munity spirit;  they  are  the  loca- 
tion of  a good  deal  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  activity  that 
students  generate  outside  of  the 
classroom;  and  they  provide 
excellent  opportunities  for  stu- 
dent leadership.  They  constitute 
a critical  part  of  undergraduate 
life.  The  recent  opening  of 
Graduate  House  has  provided  a 
similar  environment  for  many 
graduate  students  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  as  has  graduate 
student  housing  at  UTM.  Many 
agree  that  we  need  to  ensure 
such  opportunities  exist  for  all 
students  that  desire  them, 
including  those  in  professional 
faculties. 

The  University  guarantees  a resi- 
dence room  to  every  incoming 
first-year  student  who  asks  for 
one.  The  guarantee  helps  us 
recruit  students  to  the  University 
of  Toronto;  many  feel  that  it  is 
critical  to  our  recruitment  suc- 
cess. It  comes  with  significant 
attached  challenges.  Demand  for 
rooms  outstrips  presently  avail- 
able accommodation.  On  the  St. 
George  campus,  this  shortfall  is 
being  addressed  through  the 
rental  of  hotel  rooms  at  the  cost 
of  significant  University  subsidy. 
While  the  number  of  residence 
spaces  is  growing  with  new  con- 
struction, the  demand  is  also 
growing  as  we  admit  a younger 
group  of  students.  At  the  same 
time,  the  colleges  find  that  the 
admission  of  more  first-year 
students  is  changing  the  resident 
mix  in  ways  they  cannot  whole- 
heartedly endorse. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  pur- 
chased several  hotels  off  campus 
and  converted  them  to  residences. 
The  residences  are  organized  on  a 
"house  system"  in  which  smaller 
hotels,  or  one  or  more  floors  of  larg- 
er hotels,  each  constitute  a "house" 
with  its  own  activities,  student  lead- 
ers, student  cohort,  and  identity. 

The  most  successful  of  these 
"houses"  is  in  a medium-size  hotel 
some  blocks  from  the  campus. 


Among  the  initiatives  we  might 
take,  or  indeed  are  taking,  are  the 
following: 

• A Provost’s  Task  Force  on 
Student  Housing  is  being 
established  and  will  have  a 
mandate  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  student 
housing  and  to  offer  sugges- 
tions about  realizing  those  rec- 
ommendations. The  mandate 
for  the  task  force  will  be  posted 
on  the  Provost’s  Web  site. 

• Consideration  of  the  purchase 
of  off  campus  buildings  (e.g. 
hotels)  that  could  be  converted 
to  residence  space. 

• Development  of  a “house” 
system  in  order  to  establish 
communities  of  interest  and 
student  cohorts  within  larger 


residences  or  in  off-campus 
residences. 

• Development  of  mixed  cohort 
housing,  with  combinations  of 
undergraduate,  professional 
degree,  graduate,  postdoctoral, 
and  even  faculty  and  University 
visitor  housing  in  some  larger 
units. 

• Development  of  mixed-use 
housing  (commercial  and 
residential)  that  will  provide 
a lively  street  life  and  help 
subsidize  student  rent  in  rela- 
tion to  construction  costs. 

E.  Proactive  Recruitment 
of  the  Best  Students 
and  of  a Diverse 
Student  Body 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a 
less  coordinated  approach  to  stu- 
dent recruitment  than  do  many 
of  the  best  universities.  It  also 
markets  itself  to  students  less 
aggressively  and  strategically  than 
do  many  other  universities, 
including  the  best  research  uni- 
versities. Students  are  admitted 
late,  as  a consequence  of  the 
OUAC  agreement,  and  the  com- 
plexity introduced  by  residences 
in  autonomous  federated  univer- 
sities and  affiliated  colleges  adds 
challenges  to  the  task  of  imple- 
menting a coordinated,  student- 
friendly  admissions  process  with 
rapid  turnaround.  Admissions 
letters  are  comprehensive  and 
official,  but  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  warmly  welcoming. 

Given  our  size  and  complexity, 
the  University  must  continually 
strive  to  create  an  inviting  friend- 
ly environment  to  applicants  and 
to  avoid  what  appears  to  many 
students  as  a cumbersome 
bureaucracy.  A good  deal  has 
been  done  over  the  last  years  to 
improve  the  admissions  process, 
most  notably  in  coordinating 
admissions  offers  and  residence 
offers.  And  the  affiliated  colleges 
and  federated  universities  have 
indicated  real  willingness  to 
work  with  the  St.  George  campus 
to  improve  admission  there. 
Nonetheless,  much  remains  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  play  with  our 
peers  in  the  field  of  student 
recruiting.  To  really  recruit  the 
best  students  and  a diverse 
student  body,  we  must: 

• Develop  a marketing  campaign 
that  makes  it  clear  in  the  press, 
in  our  recruitment  materials, 
and  to  our  recruitment  officers 
why  a student  should  attend 
the  U of  T as  opposed  to 
another  Ontario  university  (or 
a U.S.  university).  This  mar- 
keting campaign  should  articu  - 
late the.  benefits  of  attending  a 
top  research  university  and 
should  be  clear  about  the 
incomparable  richness  and 
opportunities  offered  by  a big 
university  which  is  also  a great 
university  as  well  as  about  the 
communities  of  interest  and 
lifelong  friendship  one  can  find 
within  that  university.  The 
marketing  campaign  might 
most  usefully  be  developed 
through  focus  groups  with  16 
and  17-year  olds.  U.S.  data 
shows  that  a very  high  propor- 
tion of  students  shop  on  the 
Web  for  their  universities  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
Canadian  students  behave  dif- 
ferently in  this  regard.  Our 
Web  site  should  be  a first 


priority  for  this  marketing  cam- 
paign. This  marketing  should 
also  speak  to  students  who  are 
already  here,  with  the  aims  of 
making  them  proud  of  the 
U of  T and  of  encouraging 
them  to  speak  with  pride 
about  the  University. 

• Develop  communications 
aimed  at  parents.  These  could 
be  part  of  our  recruiting  mate- 
rials; more  importantly,  there 
should  be.  a parents’  site  on  our 
Web  site.  These  communica- 
tions should  include  fact  sheets 
(including  summaries  of  what 
information  the  University  is 
allowed  by  law  to  divulge 
about  students  to  parents  and 
what  information  it  cannot 
divulge),  short  anxiety-allaying 
disquisitions  on  what,  it  might 
mean  when  your  child  stops 
calling  home  etc.,  what  the 
signs  are  that  your  child  is  in 
academic  difficulty  or 
depressed  and  where  help  is 
available,  information  about 
financial  aid,  safety,  etc. 

• Work  with  OUAC  to  admit 
much  earlier. 

• Consider  an  admission  process 
that  is  not  entirely  driven  by 
GPA  as  the  sole  indicator  of 
merit. 

• Continue  to  improve  admission 
communications  with  the  goal 
of  ensuring  that  all  information 
needed  by  the  applicant  with 
respect  to  admission,  residence, 
financial  aid,  scholarships  and 
“next  steps”  is  conveyed  in  a 
unified,  easily  comprehensible 
and  warmly  welcoming  letter. 

• Develop  a coordinated  cam- 
paign to  stay  in  touch  with  the 
very  best  students,  to  let  them 
know  we  are  interested  in  them 
and  welcome  them  and  to  keep 
them  interested  in  us.  This 
includes  friendly  thank  you 
notes  for  applications,  rapid 
processing  of  the  applications 
of  the  best  students,  frequent 
communication  about  events 
of  interest  at  the  U of  T,  well- 
organized  and  informative 
campus  visits  in  which 
prospective  students  meet 
other  enthusiastic  students  and 
faculty,  an  occasional  baseball 
cap  or  mouse-pad,  a phone  call 
from  a Dean  or  a Chair  (even 
when  this  doesn’t  reach  the 
student,  talking  to  parents  can 
be  crucially  helpful  in  recruit- 
ing), and,  where  students  have 
indicated  a particular  academic 
interest,  having  a faculty 
member  agree  to  meet  with 
them  or  engage  in  an  e-mail 
exchange. 

• Consider  offering  guaranteed 
admission  to  certain  highly 
qualified  groups  of  students 
(e.g.  International  Baccalaureate 
students  with  high  averages). 

• Guarantee  the  best  students 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
faculty  member  on  a research 
project  during  the  course  of 
their  undergraduate  career. 

• Offer  early  course  selection  to 
the  best  students. 

F.  Student  Friendly 
Student  Services 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 

some  of  the  most  well-developed 

student,  services  in  Canada.  The 


Health  and  Counselling  services 
do  excellent  work,  even  if 
over-taxed  by  present  student 
numbers.  The  Career  Placement 
office  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America.  Our  work  is 
supported  by  a range  of  equity, 
diversity  and  public  safety 
officers  who  undertake  numerous 
initiatives  to  ensure  the  physical 
and  mental  safety  of  students  and 
faculty  on  campus.  Student 
learning  assessment  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  enable 
those  with  learning  disabilities 
to  undertake  academic  work  is 
a valuable  part  of  all  three 
campuses. 

However,  the  University’s  size 
and  a high  degree  of  decentral- 
ization of  student  services, 
especially  advising  services,  often 
poses  unwanted  challenges  to 
students.  The  layering  of  College 
and  Faculty  registrars,  which  is 
not  usual  in  other  universities, 
adds  a level  of  complexity  for 
students  attempting  to  find  their 
way  around  the  University. 
Collaboration  among  registrars 
and  various  student  services  has 
improved  markedly  over  recent 
years.  But  here  again,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Too  often, 

U of  T students  tell  us  that  they 
are  shunted  from  one  office  to 
another,  and  often  wind  up 
circling  back  to  the  first. 

Our  goal  here,  too,  should  be  to 
get  to  as  close  to  a “one  stop” 
approach  to  resolving  student 
problems  around  advising  and 
registration  as  we  can.  This 
might  involve  mandating  individ- 
ual counsellors  to  undertake 
advising  in  a broader  arena, 
access  of  all  registrars  to  a stu- 
dent’s registration  data,  higher 
levels  of  collaboration  among 
counsellors,  undertakings  by 
counsellors  to  contact  the  person 
who  can  solve  the  problem  and 
follow-up  to  ensure  that  matters 
have  been  addressed. 

2.  IMPROVING  THE 
UNDERGRADUATE 
LEARNING 
EXPERIENCE 
BEYOND  THE 
CLASSROOM 

Students  spend  a relatively  small 
part  of  their  university  years  in 
the  classroom.  The  ways  in 
which  they  use  other  university 
facilities,  the  ways  in  which  they 
do  or  don’t  work  together,  their 
extra-curricular  commitments, 
their  use  of  internship,  co-op  and 
study  abroad  opportunities,  the 
ways  in  which  they  collaborate 
on  their  university  work  or  inter- 
act socially:  all  these  are  part  of 
the  “undergraduate  experience” 
and  significant  contributors  to 
their  evaluation  of  their  universi- 
ty experience,  to  their  learning, 
and  to  their  commitment  to  the 
University  when  they  leave  it. 

The  best  universities  work  hard 
to  create  a “community”  of 
undergraduates  in  which  learning 
is  viewed  as  occurring  across  a 
continuum  of  activity  both  inside 
and  outside  the.  classroom. 

Where  the  university  has  a large 
proportion  of  “commuter” 
students,  or  students  working 
part-time,  it  faces  particular 
challenges  in  making  the  campus 
environment  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive that  being  here  becomes  a 
priority  for  students  whose  lives 
already  include  a large  number  of 
commitments.  And  where  the 


student  body  is  broadly  multi- 
cultural still  other  issues  have  to 
be  addressed,  including  ques- 
tions of  the  kinds  of  activities 
that  these  groups  are  comfortable 
conducting  in  co-educational 
environments  and  the  kinds  of 
activities  students’  parents  are 
comfortable  about  their  staying 
on  campus  to  pursue. 

A.  Steps  to  Create 
Student  Cohorts  and 
Vibrant  “Campus 
Communities” 

The  assumptions  in  this  section 
of  the  green  paper  are  that 
students  thrive  when  they  find 
one  or  more  communities  to 
engage  with  early  in  their 
campus  life  and  that  a vibrant 
campus  contains  many 
communities  — communities 
created  by  discipline,  by  interdis- 
ciplinarity, by  recreation,  by 
political  action,  by  intellectual 
passion.  This  means  that  we 
need  to  draw  on  the  considerable 
resources  of  Hart  House,  the 
colleges,  the  on-campus  theatres, 
and  the  athletics  facilities.  But  it 
also  means  that  we  need  to  think 
very  self-consciously  about  how 
to  involve  our  students  in 
communities  from  the  day  of 
their  arrival  — how  to  make  sure 
they  find  their  “cohort.”  There 
are  many  suggestions  on  which 
to  draw,  some  made  by  our 
colleagues,  some  realized  at  other 
universities: 

• Some  universities  are  establish- 
ing “living  learning”  programs 
in  which  students  undertake  a 
part  of  their  studies  in  dedicat- 
ed spaces  in  their  residences. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has 
begun  to  move  in  this  direction 
with  the  development  of 
interdisciplinary  programs  in 
the  colleges  and  federated 
universities.  The  potential  of 
the  colleges  and  federated 
universities  to  contribute  to 
campus  life  could,  however,  be 
more  fully  realized.  The 
colleges  might  work  together 
and  with  the  University  and  its 
Faculties  to  realize  a more 
clearly  articulated  role  for 
themselves  in  undergraduate 
education.  They  might  indi- 
vidually review  their  interdisci- 
plinary programs,  with  an  eye 
to  strengthening  the  best  of 
them,  and  possibly  to  develop- 
ing new  first-  and  second-year 
courses  and  programs.  They 
might  plan  particularly  for 
ways  in  which  the  course  work 
and  the  intellectual  activities 
that  they  mount  outside  their 
courses  could  be  integrated. 
Comparable,  though  not  entire- 
ly similar,  programs  might  be 
undertaken  in  the  residences  at 
UTM  and  UTSC. 

• The  colleges  and  federated 
universities  might  develop 
programs  and  provide  some 
seed  funding  for  student  led 
intellectual  initiatives  (e.g. 
conferences,  performances  etc). 

• The  University  should  address 
the  question  of  providing 
adequate  athletic  facilities  on 
all  three  campuses. 

• The  University  could  create 
more  student  study  space  of 
various  kinds  on  campus.  It 
might  wish  to  look  closely  at 
the  model  of  “student  learning 
centers”  which  combine 
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libraries,  computer  facilities, 
tutoring,  facilities  for  student 
work  on  group  projects,  and 
graduate  assistant  office  hours. 

• We  could  create  more  safely 
diverse  spaces  on  campus  for  a 
multicultural  student  body. 
Chief  among  these  might  be  a 
Multifaith  Center. 

• The  University  could,  through 
orientation,  create  cohorts  for 
students  in  their  first  year.  In 
some  universities  these  take  the 
form  of  student  study  groups. 

• The  University  could  develop 
an  “alternate  spring  break” 
program,  in  which  students 
would  visit  another  city  or 
country  with  a faculty  member 
and  learn  about  its  history,  its 
culture,  its  politics,  its  social 
organization,  perhaps  in 
collaboration  with  faculty  from 
the  local  university.  Or  they 
could  engage  in  participatory 
action  research  in  a community 
setting  at  home  or  abroad. 


At  the  University  of  Washington, 
first-year  students  participate  in  ori- 
entation in  small  groups  of  about 
20.  These  groups  are  then  constitut- 
ed as  First  Year  Interest  Groups, 
based  on  their  course  registrations, 
and  meet  as  a study  group  through- 
out the  academic  year.  A faculty 
member  provides  each  FIG  with 
informal  consultation  as  required. 
The  program  creates  a "cohort"  for 
students  during  their  first  term  on 
campus. 


At  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
most  "avid"  learners  among  students 
can  enroll  in  the  Echols  Scholars 
Program.  Echols  scholars,  who  must 
have  demonstrated  intellectual  matu- 
rity, initiative  and  independence  as 
well  as  have  a stellar  GPA,  have  no 
set  requirements  for  the  degree 
beyond  the  completion  of  a certain 
number  of  credit  hours,  and  they 
have  available  to  them  a small 
amount  of  money  and  informal  facul- 
ty consultation  for  the  organization  of 
visiting  speakers,  conferences,  etc. 


B.  Connecting:  The 
Academy/  The  world 

i.  Connecting  with  the  GTA 

The  GTA  is  one  of  the  world’s 
most  multicultural  regions  and 
one  of  its  most  talented.5  Home 
to  a highly  regarded  creative  and 
performing  arts  community,  to 
Canada’s  major  financial  services 
center,  to  a growing  biotechnolo- 
gy and  information  technology 
sector,  to  one  of  the  world’s  finest 
medical/hospital  systems,  and  to 
Canada’s  best  university,  it  offers 
rich  opportunities  for  interaction 
between  town  and  gown.  In  its 
architecture  and  its  history,  in  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  and  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  in  its 
many  musical  and  theatrical 
groups,  and  in  its  public  and  pri- 
vate galleries  and  museums,  it  is 
the  repository  of  much  that  we 
teach  about  in  our  courses.  The 
University  could  draw  more  than 
it  does  on  the  substantial  expert- 
ise in  the  community  and  in 
these  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions in  delivering  its  courses, 
not  only  through  the  many 
adjunct  appointments  it  already 
makes,  but  by  involving  commu- 
nity experts  in  undergraduate 


education  in  other  ways.  At  the 
same  time,  it  could  make  its 
expertise,  including  the  expertise 
its  students  are  acquiring,  more 
fully  available  to  the  GTA.  The 
Cities  of  Toronto  and  Mississauga 
are  interested  in  making  these 
connections. 


At  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  students  and  faculty 
joined  to  improve  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  neighourhood  in  which 
the  university  was  located.  They 
taught  in  the  schools,  they  worked 
with  community  groups  to  deliver 
social  services,  they  worked  together 
with  the  community  and  government 
to  improve  housing.  They  also 
made  a commitment  to  live  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  to  work 
and  study  there.  The  result  is  a 
community  that  has  become  better 
for  everyone. 


In  the  Michigan  Community  Scholars 
Program,  students  undertake  course- 
work  which  involves  community- 
based  research  and  restoration  proj- 
ects. They  have  reconstructed,  for 
example,  the  history  of  the  under- 
ground railroad  in  Detroit  and 
Michigan,  recovering  documents, 
writing  the  historical  narrative,  and 
mounting  a permanent  exhibition 
about  the  role  of  the  state's  residents 
in  keeping  the  "road  to  freedom” 
open. 


Our  students  might  become 
“citizens  of  Toronto”  by  means  of 
their  studies,  their  attendance  at 
Toronto  cultural  events,  and  the 
integration  of  their  studies  with 
internship  and  other  experiences 
in  the  city  if  we  were  to: 

• Explore  with  the  Cities  of 
Toronto  and  Mississauga 
preferentially  priced  ticket 
packages  for  students. 

• Revitalize  the  “passport”  initia- 
tive by  which  students  receive 
credit  for  attending  or  partici- 
pating in  certain  cultural  events 
in  the  city. 

• Fundraise  jointly  with  organi- 
zations to  enable  us  to  fund 
students  to  do  internships  and 
work  co-operative  terms  in  the 
public  and  not-for-profit  sec- 
tors as  part  of  their  undergrad- 
uate education. 

• Organize  “theme  semesters”  in 
which  a number  of  courses 
would  focus  on  various  aspects 
of  or  issues  in  the  GTA  and 
various  events  on  campus 
would  showcase  local  culture. 

ii.  Building  on  our  diversity 

To  enrol  a diverse  student  body 
is  an  achievement.  To  make  the 
campus  a welcoming  place  for  all 
our  students  is  a greater  achieve- 
ment. To  make  the  rich  diversity 
of  our  campuses  a meaningful 
part  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence, in  class  as  well  as  out, 
would  be  another  fundamental 
achievement.  If  we  admit  diverse 
students,  but  teach  in  the  same 
ways,  we  have  done  less  than  we 
could.  The  University  of  Toronto 
could  intensify  its  efforts  to 
incorporate  into  a great  many  of 
its  courses  the  different  view- 
points that  our  students  with 
their  diverse  backgrounds  bring 
to  the  questions  we  address.  By 
the  ways  we  involve  our  students 
in  the  classroom  and  in  other 


learning  contexts  and  by  think- 
ing carefully  about  our  pedagogi- 
cal strategies  we  can  allow  our 
students  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  to  the  educational 
enterprise. 

• We  could  draw  more  on  cam- 
pus institutions,  such  as  First 
Nations  House. 


The  First  Nations  Flouse  provides  a 
home  for  Aboriginal  people,  where 
they  can  access  culturally-supportive 
services  and  programs  which  assist 
First  Nations  students  in  achieving 
academic  success.  First  Nations 
House  is  also  a space  where  Native 
people  from  across  Canada  can 
work  and  grow  in  a community  envi- 
ronment which  reflects  the  distinctive 
cultures  of  Aboriginal  Nations. 

www.  fnh.utoronto.  ca/ 
first_nations/about.  html 


• We  could  create  some  courses 
in  partnership  with  community 
organizations. 

• We  could  construct  our  syllabi, 
class  and  group  projects,  and 
class  discussions  to  draw 
explicitly  on  the  different 
perspectives  that  our  diversity 
makes  available. 

iii.  Creating  more  meaningful 
international  experiences 

The  phenomenon  of  globalization 
means  that  many  of  our  students 
will  work  in  international  con- 
texts abroad  or  in  situations  in 
which  what  happens  elsewhere 
has  significant  impact  on  their 
work  in  Canada.  As  globalization 
results  in  a much  higher  degree 
of  international  political,  econom- 
ic and  social  interconnectivity,  an 
understanding  of  societies  and 
political  and  economic  systems 
other  than  our  own  becomes 
more  important.  This  suggests  the 
need  to  create  more  meaningful 
international  experiences  for  our 
students  so  that  they  develop 
intercultural  competence  and 
leam  how  to  leam  about  other 
societies  and  cultures. 

A “meaningful  international 
experience”  is  one  in  which  one 
has  substantive  interaction  and 
engagement  with  the  people  and 
institutions  of  another  culture. 
Participation  in  a conventional 
“study  abroad”  program,  in 
which  one  lives  with  and  studies 
with  other  North  American  stu- 
dents, is  “guided”  through  local 
cultural  sites,  and  speaks  English 
most  of  the  time,  becomes  less 
“meaningful”  in  this  context  than 
are  programs  in  which  students 
live  with  families  abroad,  take 
classes  in  foreign  universities 
with  the  students  of  those 
universities,  work  abroad,  or 
engage  in  research  abroad  with 
local  researchers  or  community 
members.  We  might: 

• Enhance  student  exchange 
agreements. 

• Enhance  international  work 
cooperative  programs. 

• Develop  international  research 
opportunity  programs  for 
undergraduates  in  a wide  range 
of  disciplines. 

• Hire  international  faculty  to 
teach  modules  of  a week  or 
two  in  select  undergraduate 
courses  where  the  understand- 


ing they  bring  to  an  issue  will 
prove  particularly  telling. 

• Use  the  capacities  of  the  inter- 
net to  “team  teach,”  “team 
study”  and  “team  research”  with 
people  from  abroad  to  create 
virtual  learning  or  knowledge- 
building communities. 


In  an  industrial  design  course  in 
Engineering  team  taught  in  "real 
time"  by  faculty  at  the  Hague,  at  the 
National  University  in  Seoul,  and  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  students 
worked  together  throughout  the 
course  to  design  a new  electric  cof- 
fee pot.  They  not  only  learned  how 
to  design  for  different  aesthetics  and 
different  regulatory  standards  on 
three  continents  (a  "hands  on"  les- 
son in  globalizationj,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  class  the  Korean  students  had 
relinquished  some  of  their  deference 
in  favour  of  the  American  habit  of 
asking  questions,  and  the  instructors 
thought  they  detected  a glimmer  of 
greater  courtesy  in  the  U S.  students. 


iv.  Creating  undergraduate 
research  opportunities 

In  a research  university,  logic 
suggests  that  undergraduates 
should  leam  to  do  research  and 
that  the  best  way  of  enabling 
them  to  do  so  is  by  allowing 
them  to  participate  in  research  in 
a meaningful  way.  Undergraduate 
research  activity  enables  students 
to  understand  how  research 
questions  are  asked,  how  to  tell 
which  research  questions  might 
be  worth  asking,  how  they  are 
tested,  how  the  results  of  the 
testing  or  inquiry  are  interpreted, 
verified,  and  communicated.  In 
short,  participation  in  faculty 
research  allows  undergraduate 
students  to  understand  what  it  is 
that  we  do  in  a research  universi- 
ty. The  University  of  Toronto  has 
taken  steps  to  engage  undergrad- 
uates in  research  through  its 
199/299  series  in  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Other  universities  across  North 
America  have  established 
Undergraduate  Research 
Opportunities  Programs.  In  at 
least  one  instance  such  a 
program  began  as  a program  for 
first-year  students  and  with  an 
admissions  process  that  allowed 
for  control  groups  to  be  set  up. 
Results  were  monitored  and 
analyzed  and  showed  that  “high 
risk”  undergraduates  were  much 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
program  than  if  they  simply 
stayed  in  the  general  university 
population.  Doing  research  con- 
nected them  with  a faculty  mem- 
ber early  on  in  their  university 
career  and  it  enabled  them  to 
understand  what  the  research 
university  in  which  they  were 
studying  was  about  and  how  best 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Many  research  environments  can 
serve  to  place  undergraduates  in 
intergenerational  learning  teams, 
involving  not  only  the  under- 
graduate and  the  faculty  member, 
but  graduate  students  and  post- 
doctoral fellows.  And  many 
undergraduate  research  opportu- 
nity programs  offer  students  fine 
opportunities  to  gain  breadth; 
arts  and  science  students  (includ- 
ing humanities  students),  for 
example,  often  take  up  research 
opportunity  experiences  in  the 
hospitals  affiliated  with  the 
university. 


C.  Reviewing  the 
Undergraduate 
Curriculum 

Some  faculties  have  rethought 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
very  significant  ways  in  the  last 
decade;  e.g.  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  in  its  Engineering 
Science  program.  However,  in 
notable  areas  of  the  University, 
the  undergraduate  curriculum 
has  received  little  sustained 
scrutiny  for  many  years.  At  a 
time  when  the  University  is  rais- 
ing its  aspirations,  when  there 
will  be  a large  number  of  new 
appointments  bringing  new 
expertise  into  the  University, 
when  we  seek  to  respond  to  the 
fact  of  being  both  a major  public 
university  and  a major  research 
university,  we  should  be  examin- 
ing our  undergraduate  curricula 
closely.  At  a time  when  pedagog- 
ical literature  increasingly 
emphasizes  the  need  for  an 
informed  cultural  and  political 
understanding  that  goes  beyond 
one’s  own  borders  and  for  an 
interdisciplinary  and  collabora- 
tive approach  to  the  very  com- 
plex problems  with  which  the 
world  grapples,  we  should  be 
examining  our  undergraduate 
curricula  closely.  At  a time  when 
the  professions,  business  and 
industry  are  increasingly 
acknowledging  that  they  need 
graduates  who  are  both  profes- 
sionally competent  and  broadly 
educated  with  strong  communi- 
cation, intercultural  and  collabo- 
rative abilities,  we  should  be 
examining  our  curricula  closely. 
Our  priorities  might  or  should 
include: 

• Major  curricular  review  in 
undergraduate  degrees  where 
this  has  not  taken  place  in  five 
or  more  years. 

• Emphasis  on  what  students 
leam  rather  than  on  what 
professors  teach.  Development 
of  learning  outcomes  which  we 
expect  all  undergraduates  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  to 
achieve. 

• Benchmarking  of  undergradu- 
ate programs  in  terms  of  learn- 
ing outcomes,  student  interest, 
student  satisfaction,  post- 
graduate careers  of  students, 
AAU  surveys  of  student 
engagement  etc.  Close  atten- 
tion to  undergraduate  pro- 
grams as  a part  of  all  external 
reviews.  Investment  in  under- 
graduate programs  in  line  with 
the  results  of  benchmarking. 

• Creation  of  more  highly 
integrated  first-year  programs, 
with  learning  outcomes  that 
stress  integrative  and  critical 
thinking.  This  would  require 
the  removal  of  economic 
disincentives  and  the  creation 
of  economic  incentives  for 
departments  to  encourage  their 
faculty  to  participate  in  the 
teaching  of  such  a program. 


The  Foundations  Program  at  UBC  is 
specifically  for  students  entering  their 
first  year  of  studies  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  It  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide exposure  to  a range  of  ideas, 
theories,  and  methodologies  in  the 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences, 
and  brings  together  students  and 
selected  UBC  faculty  members  to 
explore  knowledge  in  small  group 
settings.  The  Foundations  Program 
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allows  students  to  develop  their  own 
integrated  understandings,  and  to 
hone  their  thinking,  writing,  and 
speaking  skills  in  a supportive  and 
stimulating  learning  environment 
under  the  guidance  of  outstanding 
teachers  and  scholars. 
http://foundations.arts.ubc.  ca 


• Development  of  more  interdis- 
ciplinary courses  and  programs 
for  students,  and  more  interdis- 
ciplinary teaching  of  courses 
(including  by  professional  fac- 
ulty in  Arts  and  Science  and  by 
Arts  and  Science  faculty  in  the 
professional  schools;  the  cre- 
ation of  incentives  for  such 
programs). 

• Development  of  many  more 
variable  credit  courses  to  allow 
students  to  pursue  subjects  to 
different  degrees  of  expertise 
and  to  enable  the  delivery  of 
more  courses  off  campus. 

• Development  of  highly 
intensive  language  teaching. 

• Development  of  “plus”  pro- 
grams between  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  the 
professional  schools.  In  these 
programs  a student  spends  five 
years  at  University  and  does 
some  work  in  the  professional 
school  as  early  as  second  or 
third  year.  By  careful  construc- 
tion of  the  curriculum,  and  by 
some  “double  counting”  of 
courses,  the  student  can  meet 
the  requirements  for  a B.A.  or  a 
B.Sc.  degree  and  for  a profes- 
sional master’s  degree.  An 
example  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  the  BASc/MBA 
program.  In  other  universities, 
such  programs  have  been 
developed,  or  are  being  dis- 
cussed, between  Arts  and 
Science  and  Information 
Studies,  between  Arts  and 
Science  and  Social  Work, 
between  Arts  and  Science  and 
Education.  They  could  possi- 
bly be  developed  between  Arts 
& Science  and  Public  Health 
Sciences,  or  Arts  and  Science 
and  Forestry,  Engineering  or 
Architecture.  Alternatively,  five 
years,  carefully  designed  could 
lead  to  a B.Eng.  and  a B.A.  or 
B.Sc.  degree. 


The  University  of  Toronto  also  offers 
combined  Degree/College 
Diplomas,  for  example  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine's  BSc/Michener  Certificate 
in  Radiation  Sciences  and  also  pro- 
grams beginning  between  UTSC  and 
Centennial  College.  These  com- 
bined programs  allow  students  to 
graduate  in  a shorter  time  than  if 
completed  separately. 


D.  Writing 

Across  North  America,  we  hear 
lamentations  about  student 
writing.  Faculty  complain  that 
students  can’t  write  and  blame 
the  schools;  the  schools  complain 
that  time  to  teach  writing  has 
been  eroded  by  a series  of  curric- 
ular decisions  over  the  last  thirty 
years;  employers  put  writing  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  abilities  they 
expect  and  don’t  get  in  university 
graduates.  Many  an  English 
department  has  abandoned  the 
mandate  to  teach  composition 
and  many  would  argue  for  the 
correctness  of  this  decision  on 
the  grounds  that,  writing  is 


something  we  do  in  every  disci- 
pline, that  every  discipline  has  its 
writing  conventions,  and  that 
every  discipline  has  responsibility 
to  incorporate  writing  into  the 
work  students  do  and  to  take  the 
teaching  and  marking  of  that 
writing  seriously. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto, 
writing  is  taught  unevenly  across 
the  curriculum.  Writing  centers 
in  several  colleges  provide  tutori- 
als and  help  to  students,  but  the 
University  has  not  set  them  a 
common  mandate  for  some  time, 
and  they  arguably  are  not  well 
integrated  with  our  programs 
and  perhaps  not  as  well  used  as 
they  might,  be,  despite  the  large 
number  of  students  who  visit 
them.  To  address  this  issue  we 
might  well  establish  a Task  Force 
on  Writing  in  the  University.  Its 
mandate  might  include: 

• A review  of  the  substantial 
pedagogical  literature  on  the 
effective  teaching  of  writing. 

• A review  of  current  strategies  of 
teaching  writing,  including  an 
exploration  of  what  can  be  done 
with  computer  aided  programs. 

• Recommendations  about 
strengthening  and/or  redesigning 
a writing-across-the-curriculum 
initiative. 

• Recommendations  about  how 
we  might  enable  instructors 
who  are  not  themselves  writing 
specialists  to  understand  how 
one  teaches  and  marks  writing 
assignments  effectively. 

• Recommendations  about  a 
stronger  mandate  and  more 
effective  structure  for  the 
University’s  many  writing 
centers. 

• Recommendations  about 
whether  writing  support 
should  be  linked  with  and 
delivered  as  part  of  a broader 
program  of  “learning  support”. 

3.  THE  GRADUATE 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE 

Much  of  what  this  green  paper 
sets  out  in  relation  to  the  under- 
graduate experience  is  also  highly 
relevant  for  graduate  students. 

Recently  available  data  from  the 
Higher  Education  Data  Survey 
shows  that  U of  T graduate 
students  are  reasonably  satisfied 
with  their  graduate  education, 
although  they  are  less 
enthusiastic  overall  than  we 
might  expect  for  a research 
university  with  our  aspirations, 
and  that  they  do  not  rank  their 
student  experience  nearly  as 
highly  as  they  rank  their 
academic  programs.  In  some 
areas  of  the  University,  student 
respondents  to  the  survey 
showed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
quality  of  graduate  supervision. 

While  full  funding  has  been 
immensely  helpful  in  recruiting 
the  best  graduate  students,  much 
remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
stay  competitive  in  terms  of  the 
U.S.  schools,  and  there  are  areas 
of  the  campus  in  which  full 
funding  of  Ph.D.  students  is  not 
yet  completely  realized. 

Graduate  enrolment  manage- 
ment, a necessary  corollary  to 
full  funding,  is  underway  in 


some  divisions  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  elsewhere. 
Challenges  remain  with  some  of 
the  major  benchmarks  of  gradu- 
ate education  in  many  places  in 
the  University  — most  certainly 
with  time  to  degree,  completion 
rates,  and  time  to  attrition,  and 
perhaps  with  placement  and 
publication  of  the  thesis.  We 
expect  that  full  funding  packages 
will  improve  some  of  these 
benchmarks.  Supervisory 
practices  — and  perhaps  their 
efficacy  — vary  widely  across 
the  University. 

In  some  jurisdictions  in  the 
world,  universities  are  being 
called  upon  to  evaluate  the  work 
that  their  Ph.D.  graduates  actual- 
ly go  on  to  do  and  to  rethink 
both  disciplinary  curricula  and 
professional  training  in  terms  of 
graduates’  actual,  and  usually 
multiple,  career  goals  or  destina- 
tions. This  is  the  thrust,  for 
example,  of  “The  Responsive 
Ph.D.  Initiative”  from  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation, 
based  on  surveys  of  university 
graduate  programs,  Ph.D. 
graduates,  and  employers. 


Seeking  to  "match"  doctoral  educa- 
tion to  the  work  that  graduates  find, 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  in 
"The  Responsive  Ph.D.  Initiative"  sets 
out  four  "guiding  principles": 

New  Paradigms  Counterbalance 
the  rigors  of  depth  with  the  perspec- 
tive of  breadth.  Increase  doctoral 
students'  exposure  to  multidiscipli- 
nary collaborations  and  promote 
scholarly  citizenship  in  all  segments 
of  society. 

New  Practices  Value  and  enable 
versatility.  Expose  doctoral  students 
to  more  diverse  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual and  practical  engagement: 
e.g.,  internships  and  field  experi- 
ences, varied  pedagogical  experi- 
ences, and  intellectual  collaborations 
with  multiple  mentors,  including 
experts  from  outside  the  academy. 

New  People  Value  and  enable 
diversity.  Improve  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  underrepresented 
students  by  challenging  the  culture 
of  the  academy  to  seek  out  true  intel- 
lectual vibrancy  and  diverse  models 
of  success. 

New  Partnerships  Collaborate. 
Given  the  complexity  of  doctoral 
education,  no  single  entity  can  bring 
about  change  alone.  Use  partner- 
ships to  take  risks,  maximize 
resources,  share  accountability,  build 
capacity  and  unleash  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  Ph.D. 

Robert  Weisbuch,  "The  Responsive 
Ph.D.:  An  Initiative  to  Improve 

Doctoral  Education  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences"  www.woodrow.org. 


Finally,  the  University  has  adopted 
a Tri-Campus  Plan  which  predi- 
cates significant  growth  at  UTM 
and  UTSC  and  the  development  of 
more  graduate  education  on  these 
campuses.  Given  the  faculty,  space 
and  financial  resources  available, 
we  will  have  to  be  strategic  in  our 
building  of  graduate  programs, 
especially  at  UTM  and  UTSC. 
Getting  graduate  studies  “right”  in 
terms  of  the  three  campuses  and  of 
growth  over  the  next  year  will 
require  attention  and  acumen.  Our 
priorities  over  the  next  years  could, 
and  in  some  cases  should,  include: 


• Improved  recruitment  of  the 
best  graduate  students  through 
proactive  strategies  such  as 
contacting  personally  students 
recommended  by  colleagues 
elsewhere  and  here,  develop- 
ment of  informative  and 
attractive  department  Web  sites 
(the  first  “point  of  entry”  for 
many  potential  graduate 
students),  recruitment  week- 
ends  where  these  are  feasible. 

• A strengthened  full  funding  ini- 
tiative tailored  to  the  particular 
research  requirements  of  differ- 
ent disciplines. 

• A detailed  study  of  funding 
issues  in  professional  masters’ 
programs  (not  all  of  the 
graduates  of  which  go  on  to 
earn  significant  incomes) 
and  the  development  of  a 
responsive  strategy. 

• Development  of  long-term 
plans  for  graduate  student 
growth  and  funding  at  UTM 
and  UTSC. 

• A study  of  the  careers  our  grad- 
uates actually  go  on  to,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  goals  of  our 
graduate  education  in  light  of 
the  information  that  study 
yields  (e.g.,  can  we  be  more 
“responsive”  to  the  actual 
careers  of  students?  Should  we 
be  admitting  a different  group 
of  students  who  are  a better 
“fit”  for  the  graduate  education 
we  offer?). 

• A study  of  the  possible  options 
for  graduate  student  and  grad- 
uate student  family  housing 
and  of  the  feasibility  of  those 
options  and  follow-up  in  accor- 
dance with  the  study’s  findings 
and  fiscal  realism. 

• Development  of  a robust 
culture  of  graduate  student 
professional  mentoring 
where  this  does  not  already 
exist,  including  clear  and 
transparent  answers  to 
graduate  students’  questions 
about  the  University  and 
the  programs  they  are  in, 
stronger  pedagogical  train- 
ing, and  workshops  on  pro- 
fessional issues  in  which 
the  students  will  need  to  be 
adept  as  they  begin  their 
research  careers. 

• Fostering  of  best  practices  for 
graduate  supervision  so  as  to 
reduce  attrition,  time  to  attri- 
tion, and  time  to  degree  and 
to  ensure  high  quality  graduate 
research  and  theses. 

• Evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
graduate  supervision  as  a factor 
in  tenure,  promotion,  and 
merit  and  evaluation  of  depart- 
ments (with  consequences  to 
investment  in  their  graduate 
programs)  in  terms  of  their 
performance  in  relation  to 
those  best  practices. 

• Serious  benchmarking  within 
the  North  American  pool  of 
universities  of  our  graduate 
programs,  serious  evaluation  of 
those  programs  in  external 
reviews,  and  serious 
consequences  following  on 
evaluation. 

• Removal  of  obstacles  to 
interdisciplinary  work  at  the  grad- 
uate level  and  creation  of  strate- 
gies, structures,  and  flexibilities  to 
encourage  such  work. 
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• Creation  of  campus  “intergen- 
erational  learning  communi- 
ties” that  include  faculty,  post- 
doctoral fellows,  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  undergraduates 
(again,  the  affiliated  colleges 
and  federated  universities 
might  play  a key  role  here). 

A CODA 

Addressing  the  student  experi- 
ence at  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  a large  agenda  and  it  will  be  an 
ongoing  agenda.  It  is  not  an 
agenda  that  can  be  achieved  in  a 
short  year  or  two,  but  many  on 
campus  feel  it  is  an  agenda  that 
we  must  take  up  wholeheartedly 
now.  And  it  is  an  agenda  at  the 
heart  of  the  University. 

Over  the  next  months,  in  public 
fora,  and  in  feedback  to  the 
Provost’s  office  about  the  aca- 
demic planning  exercise,  we 
would  especially  value  the 
ideas  of  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  alumni,  about  the  student 
experience:  does  this  “green 
paper”  correctly  identify  the 
issues  around  student  experi- 
ence? What  should  be  our 
priorities  in  addressing  these 
issues?  What  should  be  our 
strategies? 


1 Source:  Acumen  Research  Group 
Inc.,  University  Applicant  Survey, 
Final  Report,  July  2002. 

2 Source:  Maclean’s:  The  University 
Issue  (November  18,  2002):47. 
Grade  point  averages  are  higher  in 
some  provinces  than  in  Ontario, 
and  at  least  one  university  adjusts 
out-of-province  students’  GPAs 
upward  to  make  them  “consistent” 
with  those  of  their  in-province  stu- 
dents; it  is  not  clear  that  Macleans 
corrects  for  this.  This  means  that 
while  the  average  entering  grade 
figure  for  the  University  of  Toronto 
may  be  correct,  the  ranking  it  is 
assigned  may  not  be. 

3 Many  of  these  scholarships  are 
offered  by  the  federated  universi- 
ties and  affiliated  colleges. 

4Nicola  Woods,  Great  Minds 
Escaping:  Why  top  students  refused 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science’s  offer 
of  admission  in  2000.  University  of 
Toronto,  16  April  2001, 

5 Richard  Florida  has  developed 
indices  which  show  a high  degree 
of  correlation  between  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  immigrant  popula- 
tion, a concentration  of  gay  and 
lesbian  people,  and  a “bohemian” 
class  — educators,  artists,  musi- 
cians, writers,  performers  — with 
the  ability  to  attract  workers  in 
the  “new  economy.”  He  predi- 
cates that  the  first  three  are  indi- 
cators of  tolerance  which  proves 
attractive  to  the  “new  economy.” 
(See  The  Rise  of  the  Creative  Class. 
Basic  Books,  2002).  In  a study 
done  for  the  Rotman.  School  of 
Management’s  Institute  for 
Competitiveness  and  Prosperity 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Enterprise,  Opportunity  and 
Innovation,  Meric  S.  Gertler, 
Richard  Florida,  Gary  Gates,  and 
Tara  Vinodrai,  index  Toronto  as 
North  America’s  most  diverse  city 
and  its  fourth  most  “bohemian,” 
both  measures  taken  per  1 mil- 
lion population  ( Technology , 

Talent,  Creativity  and  Diversity  in 
Ontario  Cities:  A Comparative 
Analysis,  November  2002). 


A Green  Paper  for  Public  Discussion:  Faculty,  Staff  and  Academic 
Leadership  in  Teaching  and  Research 


No  university  can  be  greater  than 
its  faculty,  staff  and  students.  If 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
worlds  best  public  research  uni- 
versities, it  must  attract  the  best 
faculty,  staff  and  students.  We 
address  student  recruitment  and 
the  student  experience  in  a 
separate  “green  paper.”  Here  we 
speak  of  faculty  and  staff.  We 
include  faculty  and  staff  together 
since  we  recognize  that  both 
groups  must  work  closely 
together  to  ensure  the  University 
achieves  its  aspirations. 

The  significant  faculty  and  staff 
turnover  we  will  see  during  the 
next  years  offers  the  University 
of  Toronto  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  rethink  its 
academic  directions  in  a non- 
incremental  way.  At  the  same 
time,  large  enrolment  increases, 
particularly  at  UTM  and  UTSC, 
offer  real  opportunity  for 
expansion  in  selected  areas  on 
those  campuses.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  of  hiring,  with  a large 
number  of  new  faculty  who  are 
tenured  or  approaching  tenure, 
the  University  will  once  again  be 
much  more  constrained  in  re- 
allocating its  existing  resources  to 
important  new  initiatives. 

This  opportunity  arrives  during  a 
period  of  unprecedented  invest- 
ment in  research  and  research 
infrastructure  by  the  Canadian 
government,  along  with  signifi- 
cant additional  support  in 
research  “matching”  from  the 
provincial  government.  That 
research  support  has  included 
the  several  research  infrastructure 
programs  of  the  Canadian 
Foundation  for  Innovation,  the 
Canada  Research  Chairs  pro- 
gram, increased  funding  for  the 
granting  councils  (especially 
NSERC  and  CIHR),  and  the 
restructuring  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council  into  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  with  their  emphasis  on 
interdisciplinary  approaches, 
including  those  from  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities,  to 
health  research.  A major  driver 
of  this  increased  federal  spending 
on  research  is  the  “innovation 
agenda”  of  the  government  of 
Canada1;  that  agenda  shapes  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  priorities 
for  funding  and,  more  indirectly 
but  tangibly,  the  research  that 
universities  do.  Substantial 
provincial  investments  have  been 
made  through  several  initiatives 
including  the  Ontario  Research 
and  Development  Challenge 
Fund  (ORDCF),  the  Ontario 
Innovation  Trust  and  Research 
Overheads/Infrastructure  (ROl). 

The  opportunity  also  arrives 
during  a period  of  unprecedented 
growth,  excitement,  and  com- 
plexity in  research  at  home  and 
internationally.  The  discoveries 
of  the  last  25  years  in  areas  such 
as  molecular  genetics  and 
microchip  technology  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  economic,  political, 
social  and  cultural  effects  of  glob- 
alization on  the  other  have  made 
us  realize  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions we  wish  to  address  demand 
complex  interdisciplinary  and 
multi-disciplinary  approaches. 
Perhaps  no  shift  in  the  intellectu- 
al landscape  of  universities  has 


been  so  dramatic  as  our  move- 
ment into  interdisciplinary  and 
multidisciplinary  modes  of 
research  in  much  of  what  we  do 
even  while  we  continue  to  rely 
on  disciplinary  education  for  the 
strong  scholarly  grounding  it 
gives  us  in  theory  and  method. 

The  evidence  of  this  phenome- 
non is  everywhere  in  the  research 
we  publish  and  in  the  courses  we 
offer,  and  in  the  many  research 
centres  and  institutes  that  have 
grown  up  over  the  last  twenty 
years  and  that  function  as  units 
of  intellectual  organization 
that  cut  across  disciplinary 
boundaries. 

This  opportunity  arrives,  too, 
at  a moment  when  we  are  using 
enrolment  expansion  and  its 
associated  revenue  to  create  new 
strengths  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga  and  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough,  and  when  our 
student  population,  like  the 
GTA  itself,  is  increasingly  diverse. 
We  are  planning  to  educate 
increasing  numbers  of  students  at 
a moment  when  universities,  the 
scholars  in  them,  and  not  a few 
foundations  have  issued  a call  for 
a recalibration  of  the  relation 
between  research  and  teaching.2 
If  our  growth  in  student  numbers 
poses  challenges,  as  it  surely 
does,  it  also  poses  an  opportuni- 
ty to  re-imagine  what  it  is  we  do. 

These  linked  opportunities  and 
challenges  are  joined  to  an 
increasing  diversification  of 
University  revenues  and  to  some 
important  revenue  challenges. 

Our  revenue  from  research 
increases  significantly  every  year, 
as  does  our  endowment.  Our 
overall  provincial  operating  grant 
increases  as  a consequence  of 
admitting  more  students  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  remains  that 
the  provincial  operating  funding 
per  FTE  student  has  seen  no 
increase  for  a decade  and  is  the 
lowest  of  any  North  American 
jurisdiction.  Tuition  revenue  has 
been  increasing  in  the  profession- 
al faculties,  but  in  Arts  and 
Science,  which  accounts  for  74% 
of  undergraduate  enrolment, 
tuition  revenue  net  of  financial 
aid  has  increased  by  1.4%  per 
student  per  year3  while  academic 
cost  increases  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  3%.  In  such 
an  environment,  a culture  of  con- 
tinual incrementalism  is  not  sus- 
tainable. There  are  clear  deci- 
sions to  be  made  about  what  we 
will  not  do  as  well  as  what  we 
will  do.  Given  the  complexity  of 
the  University,  and  the  natural 
human  tendency  to  identify  for 
termination  those  activities 
furthest  from  one’s  own  arena  of 
interest,  “top  down”  decisions  to 
terminate  activities  have  been 
notably  unsuccessful  in  universi- 
ties (the  box  below  tells  the  tale). 
These  are  decisions  that  must  be 
made  largely  at  the  departmental 
and  faculty  levels  with  the 
support  and  encouragement 
of  the  university’s  senior 
administration. 


Several  years  ago,  in  a planning 
exercise  at  Michigan,  we  attempted 
to  list  the  various  activities  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  was  our  foolish  hope  that 
we  might  be  able  to  red-pencil  a 


few  items  of  secondary  importance 
and  focus  our  limited  resources  more 
effectively  on  core  activities.  Our 
brainstorming  sessions  led  to  the  net- 
work of  activities,  beginning  with  a 
chart  of  the  classic  triad  of  higher 
education,  teaching,  research,  and 
service  branching  off  into  dozens  of 
related  missions. 

The  resulting  branching  charts  went 
on  for  page  after  page.  Teaching 
branched  into  undergraduate,  grad- 
uate, professional  and  continuing 
education,  then  each  of  these 
branched  into  additional  subsets  of 
activities.  In  fact  we  eventually 
ended  up  with  over  twenty  pages  of 
missions,  roles,  and  activities.  After 
hours  of  heated  debate,  we  were 
able  to  cross  only  two  items  off  the 
list.  (These  were  later  reinstated  by 
faculty  defenders  who  had  been 
absent  from  the  red-lining  session. I 

James  P.  Duderstadt,  A University  for 
the  2 1 st  century  lAnn  Arbor: 
UMichigan  P,  2000):49. 


I.  ACADEMIC 
PLANNING 

These  opportunities,  these  chal- 
lenges, and  this  complexity  make 
academic  planning  imperative  at 
every  level  of  the  University. 

While  the  University’s  Academic 
Plan  will  set  out  institutional 
goals  and  priorities  for  the  next 
year,  these  will  be  realized  largely 
through  the  activities  of  academic 
units.  Each  will  be  asked  to 
think  very  carefully  about  the 
intellectual  directions  in  which 
its  areas  of  endeavour  are  moving 
and  which  of  those  directions 
look  to  be  most  promising.  They 
will  be  asked  to  think  with  equal 
care  about  areas  of  interdiscipli- 
nary scholarship  that  are  assum- 
ing increasing  importance  and 
about  the  resources  required  to 
enable  their  faculty  and  staff  to 
do  their  work.  The  University 
proposes  to  ask  each  department 
or  research  centre  or  college  pro- 
gram what  it  would  look  like  five 
or  ten  years  from  now  were  it  to 
remain,  or  to  become,  one  of  the 
world’s  best  departments  or 
research  centres  in  its  area  and 
were  it  to  be  offering  one  of  the 
most  innovative  and  effective 
undergraduate  and/or  graduate 
programs  in  the  world  of  public 
research  universities.  Each  of 
our  units  will  be  asked  to  address 
in  its  plan  what  it  is  that  we  must 
do  to  close  the  gap  between  an 
emerging  present  and  an  imag- 
ined future:  to  decide  what  we 
must  undertake  and  what  we 
must  stop  doing  and  to  strategize 
ways  of  turning  constraints  into 
opportunities.  The  exercise  is  not 
just  one  of  resource  allocation. 
Rather  it  is  one  of  setting  a clear 
direction  for  ourselves,  and  of 
charting  the  course  we  must 
take. 

Such  planning  is  to  a large  extent 
discipline  and  program  focused. 
But  it  is  also  planning  that  takes 
into  account  the  entire  intellectu- 
al “landscape”  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  the  place  of  our 
individual  areas  of  endeavour  in 
that  landscape.  It  asks  about  the 
connections  we  need  to  make 
with  other  units  on  campus  and 
to  nurture  in  our  appointments 
and  programs  if  the  whole  is  to 


be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts. 

What  ways  do  we  need  to 
reconfigure  ourselves  and  our 
programs  within  and  across 
disciplines?  What  kinds  of 
leadership  will  we  need  in  our 
departments?  What  kinds  of 
administrative  and  technical 
support?  What  mix  of  junior 
and  senior  appointments  do  we 
need  to  make  in  order  to  ensure 
ongoing  academic  leadership  in 
both  research  and  teaching 
during  a time  of  transition  and  to 
avoid  another  faculty  retirement 
“bulge”  in  thirty  years?  What 
balance  of  tenured  faculty  and 
senior  lecturers  ought  we  aim  to 
achieve? 

Finally,  such  planning  involves  a 
careful  consideration  and  calibra- 
tion of  “trade-offs”  between  com- 
peting agendas  in  a world  in 
which  there  will  never  be  enough 
time  let  alone  money:  trade-offs 
between  size  of  faculty  comple- 
ment, size  of  administrative, 
technical  and  service  staff  com- 
plement, size  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  student  comple- 
ment, class  size,  institutional 
support  for  teaching  (such  as 
teaching  assistantships),  competi- 
tive salaries  for  faculty  and  staff, 
institutional  support  for  research 
activity,  capital  infrastructure  for 
teaching,  research,  and  student 
and  faculty  life. 

Effective  academic  planning 
should  lead  to  complement 
planning  that  is  based  on  several 
criteria,  among  them: 

• A projection  forward  about 
major  intellectual  trajectories 
and  important  fields  of 
research  endeavour. 

• The  centrality  of  the  field  of 
endeavour  in  the  best  public 
research  universities. 

• The  consistency  of  the  proposed 
direction  or  appointment  with 
the  University’s  aspirations. 

• The  contribution  of  the  field, 
to  interdisciplinary  initiatives. 

• The  contribution  of  the  schol- 
arship to  community  interests, 
particularly  at  the  national  and 
international  levels. 

• Student  needs  in  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  programs. 

• The  ability  to  identify  and 
recruit  the  “best”  candidates  for 
the  field. 

• The  quality  of  the  program  for 
which  the  position  is  request- 
ed, as  indicated  by  benchmark- 
ing, including  rigorous  external 
reviews. 

2.  ENABLING 
RESEARCH 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
areas  of  exceptional  strength, 
ranging  from  the  humanities  to 
the  biomedical  sciences.  This 
strength  depends  to  a large 
extent  on  the  quality  of  our  hir- 
ing and  the  quality  of  our  labora- 
tory, library,  and  information 
technology  facilities.  And  its 
continuation  will  depend  to  a 


large  extent  on  our  success  in 
protecting  our  library’s  acquisi- 
tions and  cataloguing  budget,  in 
leveraging  resources  from  CFI 
and  other  sources  for  research 
infrastructure,  and  in  strengthen- 
ing our  information  technology 
support. 

In  many  cases,  these  strengths 
depend  on  clusters  of  researchers 
working  in  closely  related  fields 
across  disciplines;  we  see  this 
notably,  for  example,  in  the  pow- 
erful research  synergies  that  have 
evolved  across  the  Faculties  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
and  Medicine  and  the  hospitals 
in  the  area  of  bioengineering  or 
in  the  Knowledge  Media  Design 
Institute  (KMDI)  which  draws 
from  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Science,  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  Architecture, 
Landscape  and  Design, 
Management,  Information 
Studies,  OISE/UT,  and  Medicine. 
The  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  as 
described  in  the  box  below, 
provides  a novel  approach  to 
fostering  interdisciplinary 
collaboration. 


The  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies  houses  Centres  and 
Programmes  that  specialize  in  inter- 
national studies.  Its  mandate  is  to 
support  interdisciplinary  scholarship, 
and  faculty  and  student  exchange, 
as  well  as  to  create  opportunities  for 
members  of  the  private,  public,  and 
not-for-profit  sectors  to  join  in  collab- 
orative research,  teaching,  and  pub- 
lic education. 

www.  utoronto.ca/ mcis 


As  we  think  about  academic 
planning  in  departments  and 
research  centres,  and  as  we  iden- 
tify areas  in  which  we  aspire  to 
lead  in  research,  we  will  want 
our  complement  planning  to 
reinforce  one  another’s  aspira- 
tions and  to  produce  notable 
strength  in  important  research 
areas  which  we  might  choose  to 
identify  on  an  institutional  basis. 

• We  might  think  about  our 
appointments,  for  example,  not 
only  in  terms  of  disciplinary 
comprehensiveness,  but  in 
terms  of  creating  interdiscipli- 
nary “clusters”  of  research 
faculty  in  an  area,  building 
upon  our  experience  of 
developing  clusters  for  the 
Canada  Research  Chairs. 
Indeed,  hiring  a number  of 
faculty  at  once  in  a closely 
related  research  “cluster”  often 
proves  a powerful  recruitment 
tool. 

• Similarly,  we  might  wish  to 
enhance  mechanisms  to  enable 
interdisciplinary  appointments 
in  the  University  and  to  reduce 
the  budgetary  disincentives  to 
individual  units  to  undertake 
such  appointments. 

• Or  we  might  explicitly  develop 
an  organizational  model  in 
which  interdisciplinary 
structures  overlay  disciplinary 
appointments,  and  disciplinary 
structures  underpin  interdisci- 
plinary research.  In  such  a 
model,  most  faculty  members 
might  expect  to  have  two 
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appointments,  one  to  a disci- 
plinary department,  and  one  to 
an  interdisciplinary  teaching 
program  or  research  centre. 

The  University  might  also  think 

about  new  organizational  struc- 
tures and  new  collaborations  to 

facilitate  research. 

• It  might  create,  through 
endowment,  a Centre  along  the 
model  of  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Behavioral 
Sciences  at  Stanford.  Such  a 
Centre  allows  an  interdiscipli- 
nary mix  of  scientists  and 
scholars  from  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  who  show  exceptional 
accomplishment  or  promise  in 
their  respective  fields  to  work 
together,  often  on  a particular 
theme,  for  a year  at  a time. 

The  year  includes  workshops 
and  seminars  in  which  students 
at  all  levels  and  faculty  actively 
participate.  In  some  recent 
modulations  of  such  programs, 
visiting  faculty  are  asked  to 
return  for  a workshop  in  one 
or  two  successive  years  to  share 
their  research  as  their  book 
projects  come  to  completion. 
The  result  is  a highly  ener- 
gized, interdisciplinary  conver- 
sation leading  to  important 
publications.  Participation  in 
the  activities  of  such  a centre 
might,  be  a recruitment 
incentive  for  the  very  best 
undergraduates. 

• We  might  seek,  again  through 
fundraising,  to  establish  one  or 
more  research  institutes  on  the 
model  of  the  Whitehead 
Institute  at  MIT.  The 
Whitehead  is  a wholly 
autonomous  research  institute 
which  appoints  its  own  faculty 
and  has  its  own  budget.  It  is, , 
however,  affiliated  with  MIT, 
and  its  researchers  hold  cross- 
appointments in  MIT  depart- 
ments and  teach  at  least  one 
course  in  those  departments. 
The  result  is  a rich  intercon- 
nectivity between  the 
Whitehead  Institute  and  a 
number  of  departments,  and 
between  research  and  teaching. 

• We  might  build  on  the  MARS 
Discovery  District  project,  and 
on  the  government’s  innovation 
agenda,  to  make  technology 
transfer  a priority  over  the  next 
years  not  only  on  the  grounds 
that  such  transfer  can  be  a 
source  of  revenue  for  both  the 
individual  researcher  and  the 
University,  but  because  tech- 
nology transfer  is  one  way  in 
which  our  research  benefits 
society. 

• We  might  work  with  the 
Government  of  Canada,  as  we 
have  proposed  in  the 
University’s  recent  response  to 
the  Innovation  Agenda,  to 
more  closely  link  one  or  more 
of  Canada’s  national  research 
laboratories  with  the  University, 
thus  strengthening  the  national 
research  laboratory  enterprise 
and  creating  further  research 
intensiveness  at  the  University. 


Research  currently  conducted  in 
National  Research  Council  laborato- 
ries and  other  national  research 
facilities  has  the  potential  both  to 
benefit  from  and  to  greatly  enhance 
the  synergies  in  discovery  and  inno- 
vation clusters  associated  with  major 
research  universities.  We  would  pro- 
pose that  certain  such  facilities  be 


located  in  these  clusters,  and  that 
they  be  managed  by  the  respective 
universities.  ... 

The  combination  of  world-class 
research  facilities  and  a leading 
research  university  within  a thriving 
region  is  an  enormous  magnet  for 
talent.  It  offers  researchers  in  the 
national  laboratories,  many  of 
whom  hold  faculty  appointments  at 
the  host  university,  close  and  ongo- 
ing connections  with  peer 
researchers  and  graduate  students, 
not  only  in  their  own  areas  but  in 
related  areas  of  research.  It  ensures 
that  work  in  the  national  laborato- 
ries is  held  to  the  highest  scientific 
standards,  and  it  enriches  the  univer- 
sity with  the  involvement  of  highly 
talented  people.  It  provides  gradu- 
ate students  with  access  to  leading 
edge  research  facilities.  And  it 
makes  possible  the  leaps  forward  to 
new  generations  of  research  that 
can  occur  only  by  bridging  across 
areas  within  the  scope  offered  in  the 
university  environment. 

The  University  of  Toronto's 
Response  to  the  Government  of 
Canada's  Innovation  Strategy, 
September,  2002. 


At  the  same  time,  the  University 
might  build  on  its  research 
performance  indicators  and 
on  its  strategies  to  improve  its 
performance. 

• We  might  build  on  its  develop- 
ment of  specific  goals  and 
strategies  for  improving 
research  performance,  for 
increasing  research  funding, 
and  for  forging  international 
research  collaborations. 

• We  might  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  our  research  support  of 
faculty  members,  and  develop 
policies  and  budget  for  the 
support  of  the  library,  informa- 
tion technology  on  campus, 
capital  planning  for  research 
purposes,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  Research  and 
Associate  Provost. 


Academic  units  might  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  implementing  innovative 
research  support  programs  such  as 
that  developed  by  the  U of  T 
Department  of  Sociology.  The 
Department  devoted  resources  to  hir- 
ing a research  assistant  who  assists 
newly  appointed  and  more  experi- 
enced faculty  with  writing  and  cri- 
tiquing their  own  research  propos- 
als, preparing  budgets  and  other 
aspects  of  effective  research  grant 
development.  The  Department  has 
used  this  position  as  a tool  to  trans- 
form its  research  culture.  The  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  results 
through  increases  in  grant  submis- 
sions and  significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  research  proposals  that 
attract  funding.  Faculty  members 
feel  supported  in  their  efforts. 


• The  Office  of  Research  Services 
currently  provides  valuable 
support  to  faculty  and  divisions 
in  their  research  endeavours. 
We  might  undertake  to  assess 
the  current  services  with  a view 
to  enhancing  the  Office’s  ability 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
our  researchers. 

• The  University  should  continue 
to  strengthen  its  work  with  the 
Toronto  Academic  Health 
Sciences  Centres  (TAHSC)  in 
advancing  our  shared  vision  for 


internationally  recognized 
health  sciences  education  and 
research. 

• The  University  could  find  ways 
to  work  with  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  understand  their 
research  needs. 

• The  University  might  enhance 
and  refine  criteria  by  which  to 
evaluate  and  reward  contribu- 
tions by  faculty  to  the  commu- 
nity and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  professional  contri- 
butions made  by  members  of 
the  professional  faculties. 

• The  University  might  enhance 
its  efforts  to  work  with  all  fac- 
ulty to  enable  them  to  articu- 
late their  work  in  ways  that  are 
clear  to  citizens  beyond  the 
University. 

3.  ACADEMIC 
LEADERSHIP 

In  placing  ourselves  among  the 
world’s  best  public  research 
universities,  the  qualities  our 
Chairs  and  Deans  bring  to  their 
leadership  will  be  critical. 
Departments  make  decisions 
about  future  intellectual  direc- 
tions in  research  and  teaching, 
about  faculty  appointments  and 
tenure,  about  undergraduate  and 
graduate  curricula.  Chairs  are 
key  figures  in  enabling  depart- 
ments to  articulate  standards  and 
directions  for  their  work.  It  is 
Chairs  who  are  obliged  to  rally 
their  colleagues  to  the  task  of  ful- 
filling to  the  highest  standards 
the  directions  and  priorities  they 
have  enunciated.  It  is  Deans 
who  are  obliged  to  provide  the 
leadership  and  guidance  that 
will  enable  departments  and 
their  Chairs  to  fulfill  these 
responsibilities. 

Academic  managers  do  not  do 
this.  Academic  leaders  do.  A 
Chair  or  Dean  who  possesses  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence, 
integrity  and  research  accom- 
plishment, who  enacts  and 
enables  the  highest  standards  for 
teaching,  research  and  gover- 
nance, and  who  acts  in  imagina- 
tive, strategic,  visionary  and 
energetic  ways;  a Chair  or  a Dean 
who  finds  opportunities  where 
others  see  constraint,  who  pos- 
sesses a capacity  for  integrative 
and  creative  thinking,  and  who 
adduces  the  evidence  and  brings 
to  bear  the  powers  of  persuasion 
that  will  move  his  or  her 
colleagues  and  sometimes  the 
(inter)national  research  commu- 
nity, in  new  directions  and 
towards  new  common  goals;  a 
Chair  or  a Dean  who  makes 
hard,  fair,  informed  choices  and 
stands  by  them,  who  exercises 
determination,  cheerfulness  and 
excellent  judgement:  such  an 
academic  leader  works  wonders 
in  helping  an  academic  unit 
move  forward,  generate 
resources,  and  realize  its  goals. 
We  need  mechanisms  for 
identifying  and  nurturing  such 
individuals  early  in  their  careers, 
in  order  to  ensure  succession 
planning  for  these  important 
positions  and  for  senior 
administration. 

We  have  some  very  fine  examples 
of  such  academic  leaders  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  But  if  we 
are  to  realize  fully  our  aspira- 
tions, we  will  need  such  leaders 
at  the  helm  of  every  department, 
research  centre,  program,  college. 


and  faculty  in  the  University. 

The  University  will  want  to  artic- 
ulate its  expectations  of  academic 
leadership  as  it  develops  the  next 
academic  plan  and  as  it  makes 
new  appointments  to  positions  of 
academic  leadership.  And,  criti- 
cally, it  will  want  to  address  the 
question  of  ensuring  that  Chairs 
and  Deans  have  the  resources 
they  need  to  maintain  their 
academic  careers.  To  do  this: 

• We  might  reassess  and  improve 
upon  the  tools  available  to  a 
Chair  or  Dean  who  is  prepared 
to  exercise  strong  academic 
leadership. 

• We  might,  in  each  faculty  and 
department,  review  the  alloca- 
tion of  administrative  services. 
Over  the  last  decade,  many 
departments  and  small  faculties 
have  cut  staff  positions,  often 
in  preference  to  cutting  faculty 
positions,  in  order  to  address 
budget  allocations.  In  some 
areas  this  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
leave  Chairs  doing  routine 
office  tasks  rather  than  spend- 
ing their  time  on  academic 
leadership.  In  some  instances, 
provision  of  administrative 
support  for  Chairs  will  be  nec- 
essary if  they  are  to  be  enabled 
in  their  academic  leadership. 

• We  might  question  whether 
appropriate  administrative  sup- 
port may  well  be  one  of  train- 
ing rather  than  of  more  people 
and  we  might  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  academic  adminis- 
trators and  administrative  staff 
receive  appropriate  training  to 
enable  them  to  do  their  jobs  as 
they  evolve  and  to  create  a pool 
of  able  people  ready  to  move 
forward  through  the 
administrative  ranks. 

• We  might  strengthen  the 
expectation  that  all  faculty 
members  will  be  willing  and 
competent  in  conducting 
various  aspects  of  the  business 
of  the  University  so  that  the 
burden  of  doing  so  does  not 
fall  inordinately  on  any  one 
person,  including  the  Chair. 
Such  steps  might  well  involve 
better  recognition  of  such 
activity  (or  its  absence)  in  PTR 
review. 

• We  might  encourage  the 
concept  of  administrative  teams 
that  include  academic  adminis- 
trators, faculty  and  staff  and  we 
might  provide  more  training 
for  such  teams. 

• We  might  better  enhance  the 
ability  of  academic  administra- 
tors to  maintain  an  active 
program  of  education  and 
research. 

4.  RECRUITING 
TENURE-TRACK 
FACULTY 

The  faculty  we  recrui  t and  tenure 
are  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  aspirations. 
The  period  of  faculty  renewal  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  will 
shape  this  University  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  The  opportunity  is 
immense  and  exciting,  the 
responsibility  enormous. 

A.  Recruiting  for 
the  Best  Candidates 

We  are  recruiting  faculty  in  an 
environment  that  is  more  open 
and  more  competitive  than  it  has 


been  for  a generation.  The  feder- 
al government’s  recent  recogni- 
tion that  we  need  to  attract  well 
educated  academics  from  around 
the  world  as  well  as  to  educate 
more  graduate  students  if  we  are 
to  address  the  academic,  techno- 
logical, and  public  sector  needs 
of  Canada  has  resulted  in  some 
relaxation  of  the  stringent  rules 
around  interviewing  foreign 
candidates  and  makes  it  easier 
to  search  internationally.  The 
competitiveness  of  the  academic 
market  makes  it  imperative  that 
for  most  new  appointments  we 
proactively  seek,  through 
international  searches,  the  best 
candidates  we  can  find. 

Defining  the  “best”  candidate  has 
probably  occupied  more  commit- 
tee hours  and  occasioned  more 
disputes  in  universities  than  any 
other  activity  we  undertake. 

Such  deliberation  and  such 
passion  are  arguably  appropriate 
to  a task  with  such  conse- 
quences. Still,  as  we  move 
forward  into  the  annual  rush  of 
recruiting,  it  is  worth  pausing 
once  again  to  reflect  on  who 
the  “best”  candidate  is. 

Is  she  the  candidate  with  a 
narrow  technical  training  who 
addresses  some  particular  need 
the  department  has  at  this 
moment?  And  if  she  is,  will  the 
department  still  have  that  need 
ten  years  from  now  and  what  will 
be  her  research  and  teaching  pro- 
file if  it  does  not?  Will  she  prove 
to  have  the  intellect,  creativity, 
education  and  resourcefulness 
that  will  enable  her  to  move 
powerfully  and  effectively  into 
new  areas  of  research? 

Or  is  the  best  candidate  the  one 
whose  intellectual  interests  are 
broad  as  well  as  deep,  who  has 
an  exceptional  graduate  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  the  work  she  has 
done,  the  areas  she  has  explored, 
and  the  quality  of  her  mentors? 

Is  he  the  junior  candidate  fresh 
out  of  graduate  school?  Or  does 
the  department’s  demographics, 
or  its  need  for  leadership  in  a 
specific  research  arena  suggest 
that  he  will  be  a mid-level  faculty 
member  with  an  established  and 
very  successful  teaching  and 
research  program  or  a senior 
faculty  member  at  the  height  of 
her  powers? 

How  might  we  define  the  role  of 
superb  teaching,  or  its  promise, 
in  our  definition  of  the  “best” 
faculty  when  we  are  recniiting? 
Of  a demonstrated  willingness  to 
participate  in  governance  and  the 
life  of  the  academic  community? 
Of  a commitment  to  “transfer” 
research  knowledge  to  society,  to 
make  connections  between  the 
University  and  the  city,  and  to 
use  our  expertise  to  make  the 
city  a better  place  for  all  its 
citizens? 

• We  might  develop  some  uni- 
versity-wide criteria  that  would 
broadly  describe  the  “best”  can- 
didates for  our  University  at 
this  time  and  these  criteria 
might  be  a benchmark  against 
which  new  appointments 
would  be  assessed. 

• We  might  make  it  an  expecta- 
tion of  every  search  committee 
that  its  members  engage  in 
proactive  recruitment.  We 
might  be  more  explicit  about 
these  proactive  strategies  which 
might  include:  contacting  the 
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best  departments  international- 
ly to  identify  promising  young 
candidates;  going  to  graduate 
student  sessions  at  conferences 
to  identify  such  persons;  adver- 
tising internationally;  personal 
contact  with  and  encourage- 
ment of  strong  candidates  to 
apply;  working  wherever  possi- 
ble with  lists  of  members  of 
disciplinary  associations  and 
departments  so  as  not  to  inad- 
vertently “forget”  strong  candi- 
dates; setting  aside  assump- 
tions that  people  are  not  “mov- 
able” and  setting  out  to  make 
an  irresistible  argument  to 
them  that  they  must  move. 

• We  might  reconsider  the  risks 
we  are  willing  to  run  in  making 
junior  appointments.  We 
might  seek  to  hire  slightly 
younger  scholars  because  they 
are  doing  particularly  innova- 
tive work,  even  if  it  appears 
less  “safe”,  and  then  nurture 
them  as  fully  as  possible  during 
the  pre-tenure  period  to  enable 
them  to  bring  the  work  to 
fruition.  Such  a model  for  hir- 
ing would  mean  that  we  might 
deny  tenure  more  often,  but 
also  that  we  might  attract  the 
most  creative  people  to  our 
midst. 


Senior  Fellows  of  the  Society  of 
Fellows  at  Harvard  each  year  select 
a number  of  scholars  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  careers  as  Junior 
Fellows.  The  fellowships  are  for 
three  years  and  provide  the  Junior 
Fellows  with  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  in  any  department 
of  the  University,  free  from  formal 
requirements.  Fellows  must  demon- 
strate exceptional  ability,  originality, 
and  resourcefulness. 

www.  news. harvard,  edu/ 
gazette/2002/09. 1 9/24-juniorfel- 
lows.html 


B.  Achieving  Diversity  in 
Faculty  and  Staff 
Appointments 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
committed  itself  to  the  twinned 
objectives  of  “excellence  and 
equity”  in  recruiting  faculty.  A 
diverse  faculty  enriches  the 
university  by  virtue  of  the  back- 
grounds and  intellectual  view- 
points such  faculty  bring  to  their 
work.  It  allows  a diverse  student 
body  to  see  itself  reflected  in  the 
faculty  and,  therefore,  to  feel  that 
the  university  “belongs”  to  them. 
It  allows  them  to  believe  that 
someone  in  the  institution 
understands  their  particular 
issues  when  they  see  others  who 
have  lived  those  same  issues  on 
the  faculty  and  staff. 

Many  universities  have  recog- 
nized their  obligations  with 
regard  to  such  recruiting  and  the 
competition  is  sometimes  tough. 
The  University  of  Toronto’s  pre- 
eminence in  Canada,  its  growing 
international  reputation,  and  its 
commitment  to  such  hiring 
should,  however,  make  it  suffi- 
ciently competitive  to  recruit  a 
proportion  of  under-represented 
faculty  that  well  exceeds  their 
proportion  in  the  pool  of 
candidates.  To  succeed: 

• We  might  undertake  to  ensure 
that  all  the  proactive  recruit- 
ment steps  outlined  above  are 
implemented  as  a matter  of 
course  in  all  searches  and  as  a 


requirement  for  candidates  to 
be  approved  for  appointment. 

• We  might  recognize  that  the 
best  candidates  from  under- 
represented groups  will  have 
been  appointed  elsewhere  in 
many  cases  before  we  have  the 
assurance  of  the  completed 
Ph.D.  or  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ship. We  might,  recognizing 
diversity  in  our  faculty  as  itself 
part  of  the  definition  of  the 
“best”  in  the  faculty  taken  as  a 
whole,  run  some  carefully  cal- 
culated risks  in  appointments 
that  would  bring  such  faculty 
in  earlier,  and  offer  them  par- 
ticular support  in  their  work: 
e.g.  offering  them  a dissertation 
fellowship  to  complete  the  final 
year  of  writing  their  doctoral 
work  with  a commitment  to  an 
appointment  as  an  Assistant 
Professor  if  the  Ph.D.  is  com- 
pleted within  a year.  This  con- 
cept could  be  based  on  the  cat- 
egory of  the  Assistant  Professor 
(Conditional)  appointment. 

• We  might  establish  a program 
of  postdoctoral  fellowships  for 
future  faculty  from  under- 
represented groups  with  these 
fellowships  leading  at  the  end 
to  consideration  for  an 
appointment  as  Assistant 
Professor.  We  could  do  this,  for 
example,  by  building  on  the 
Mellon  Postdoctoral  Initiative 
in  the  Humanities. 


The  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  successfully  used 
research  fellowships  to  support 
promising  young  potential  faculty 
members  from  under-represented 
groups.  These  fellowships  primarily 
provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
strengthen  their  research;  however, 
during  their  year  at  the  Faculty  they 
also  benefit  from  their  contact  with 
the  academic  community.  At  the 
end  of  their  fellowship  they  are 
encouraged  to  apply  for  a position 
in  the  Faculty. 


• We  might  make  success  in  hir- 
ing such  faculty  a specific  ele- 
ment of  performance  evalua- 
tion for  merit  for  Chairs  and 
Deans. 

• We  might  create  in  the 
Provost’s  office  a “target  of 
opportunity  fund”  that  could 
be  used  when  an  exceptional 
candidate  from  an  under- 
represented group  became 
available  for  recruitment  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  there 
were  no  positions  available  in 
the  regular  pool. 

• In  consultation  with  faculty 
from  under-represented  groups, 
and  making  use  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Director  of  Faculty 
Renewal,  we  might  rethink 
recruitment  visits  in  every 
department.  What  information 
can  we  give  candidates  about 
Toronto  and  the  University 
which  signals  to  them  that  this 
is  a place  to  which  they  will  be 
able  to  belong  as  well  as  to 
work?  We  might  collaborate 
with  the  Cities  of  Toronto  and 
Mississauga  to  this  end. 

• We  might  be  careful  to  signal 
the  ways  in  which  one  can  be 
successful  as  a scholar,  gain 
tenure,  and  “have  a life”.  That 
is,  we  might  draw  particular 
attention  to  matemity/parental 
leave  policies,  to  childcare 


options,  to  flex-time  work 
options  etc.  And  Chairs  might 
take  care  to  signal  explicitly 
that  their  departments  welcome 
babies  before  tenure  (and  then 
actually  to  rejoice  with  a junior 
colleague  when  she  makes  an 
appointment  to  say  that  she 
wishes  to  take  maternity  leave!). 

• We  might  regard  a small  “pool” 
of  candidates  from  designated 
groups  under-represented  in  a 
discipline  as  a fact  but  not  as  a 
reason  for  failing  to  hire  from 
these  groups.  For,  if  we  are 
among  the  best  public  research 
universities  in  the  world,  we 
should  have  our  pick  of  the 
pool  within  Canada,  and 
should  be  highly  competitive 
for  the  best  of  the  pool  outside 
Canada.  The  University  might 
provide  advice  and  training  for 
Chairs  and  faculty  in  highly 
proactive  methods  of  identify- 
ing first-rate  applicants  from 
under-represented  groups  who 
will  be  coming  up  in  the  pool 
in  the  next  few  years  and  of 
beginning  to  “recruit”  them  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  even 
before  they  are  actively  on  the 
job  market.  It  might  look 
internationally  to  fill  all  posi- 
tions, and  especially  those 
positions  in  which  the  local 
“pool”  of  candidates  from 
under-represented  groups  is 
small.  Finally,  it  might  take 
leadership  in  improving  the 
pool.  We  might  begin  with 
some  thoughtful  reflection  on 
the  reasons  for  the  under- 
representation of  certain  groups 
within  the  candidate  pool.  We 
might  persist  in  this  inquiry 
even  if  it  proves  painful.  We 
might  move  to  address  issues 
of  disciplinary  “culture”  that 
are  unattractive  to  some  of  the 
groups  we  wish  to  recruit. 


The  ADVANCE  projects  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
fund  medicine,  science  and  engi- 
neering faculties  to  undertake  initia- 
tives that  will  have  a transformative 
effect  on  the  presence  of  women  in 
these  disciplines.  Some  universities 
have  created  teams  of  committed 
and  distinguished  scholars  who 
inform  themselves  about  the  scientific 
literature  on  bias  in  the  peer  adjudi- 
cation process  and  about  best  prac- 
tices in  recruiting  and  hiring  from 
under-represented  groups.  These 
scholars  then  make  themselves  avail- 
able as  consultants  to  search  teams. 
Others  offer  "transformation"  grants 
to  departments  that  have  well  devel- 
oped plans  of  action  for  recruiting 
women  faculty  members.  Others 
undertake  systematic  studies  of  the 
lab  and  other  facilities  available  to 
women  scientists  and  reallocate 
space  to  give  women  equitable 
resources.  One  group  has  created 
a "climate  theatre"  which  performs 
skits  around  hiring  and  teaching  sce- 
narios. These  contain  significant  ele- 
ments of  systemic  discrimination  (the 
discrimination  that  is  so  much  a part  of 
our  everyday  culture  that  we  don 't  rec- 
ognize it  as  discrimination).  The  audi- 
ence discusses  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard  with  the  actors,  who  stay  in 
character,  and  the  actors  re-perform 
the  skit  on  the  basis  of  audience  feed- 
back in  ways  that  demonstrate  the 
same  situation  without  the  bias. 


C.  Partner  Employment 

Success  in  recruitment  often 
depends  on  success  in  finding 
employment  for  a partner.  This 
issue  is  particularly  acute  when 
recruiting  women  faculty,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 


them.  One  study  in  the  NSF 
Advance  projects  has  shown  that 
over  twice  as  many  female  as 
male  scientists  are  married  to 
other  academics,  with  the  logical 
consequence  that  if  we  wish  to 
be  successful  in  recruiting 
women  scholars  we  will  have  to 
pay  attention  to  partner  employ- 
ment issues.  The  University  has 
taken  strong  steps  to  facilitate 
such  employment  through  its 
Director  of  Faculty  Renewal  and 
Human  Resources  Department, 
but  much  more  can  be  done. 

• We  might  enhance  closer  col- 
laborations with  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  the  GTA 
and  southern  Ontario,  to  facili- 
tate academic  appointments  for 
partners  in  these  universities. 

• Many  faculty  members  have 
partners  who  are  not  academ- 
ics. The  University  has  a strate- 
gy in  place  for  providing  some 
assistance  to  these  partners; 
however,  the  expectations  of 
new  faculty  for  partner 
employment  assistance  have 
moved  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
program.  To  better  meet  this 
need,  we  might  investigate  the 
possible  features  and  resource 
implications  of  a more  compre- 
hensive program.  We  might 
establish  more  and  stronger 
connections  with  the  business, 
civil  service  and  hospital  sec- 
tors, possibly  working  with 
alumni  and  governors,  to  place 
partners  in  these  arenas. 

• We  might  develop  more  robust 
strategies  for  facilitating  such 
appointments  within  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

D.  Housing  Issues 

The  high  cost  of  housing  in 
Toronto  offers  a significant  barri- 
er to  successful  recruitment.  It 
can  keep  young  faculty  members 
penurious  and  it  can  prevent 
more  senior  faculty,  desirous  of 
space  and  comfort  at  a reason- 
able cost,  from  accepting  our 
offers.  The  University  might 
begin  by  undertaking  a thorough 
study  of  the  feasibility,  financing, 
and  effectiveness  of  different  sce- 
narios for  faculty  housing  or  the 
support  of  faculty  in  purchasing 
housing  in  Toronto.  Such  a 
study  would  want  to  look  care- 
fully at  models  developed  in 
other  areas  of  high  real  estate 
costs.  Its  goal  should  be  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a faculty  housing 
policy  that  is  effective  and  feasible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the 
faculty  member  and  the 
University.  An  important  objective 
would  be  to  examine  not  only  the 
financial  benefits  in  providing 
such  support,  but  the  potential  for 
building  vibrant  communities 
where  scholars  and  their  families 
from  many  disciplines  interact. 
Such  programs  can  prove  both  a 
recruitment  tool,  and  a powerful 
retention  incentive. 


UCalifornia  Irvine  has  built  housing 
which  it  allows  faculty  to  buy  at  an 
affordable  price  with  a high  ratio  of 
mortgage  to  equity  and  at  a low 
mortgage  interest  rate.  When  a fac- 
ulty member  leaves,  s/he  may  sell 
only  to  another  faculty  member  and 
only  at  the  original  purchase  price 
plus  cost-of-living  increase.  S/he  will 
have  built  equity,  but  will  not  realize 
capital  gains  in  an  inflationary  real 
estate  market. 


E.  Recruitment  Visits 

A critical  part  of  faculty  recruit- 
ment is  the  GTA  and  the  sense 
candidates  develop  of  it  as  a 
place  to  enjoy  living  and  work- 
ing, as  a community  of  diverse 
communities.  The  Faculty 
Relocation  Service  offers  “best 
practices”  for  recruiting  to  the 
GTA. 

Candidate  visits  should  allow 
time  to  get  to  know  the  city 
beyond  the  campus  precinct  and 
to  learn  about  crucial  facilities 
(e.g.  childcare).  They  should 
make  use  of  the  information  that 
has  been  gathered  by  the  Faculty 
Relocation  Service  on  ethno- 
cultural, racial  and  faith  commu- 
nities and  resources  as  well  as  on 
cost  of  living  in  Toronto. 

Similarly,  in  our  recruitment,  we 
should  make  special  efforts  to 
ensure  that  candidates  are  accu- 
rately and  fully  informed  about 
the  relevant  University  policies, 
including  research  support,  bene- 
fits, sabbatical  leave  policy,  PTR, 
tenure  policy,  matemity/parental 
leaves,  etc.  Some  departments  con- 
vey such  information  thoroughly 
and  carefully,  others  more  randomly 

The  University  might  build  on 
recent  initiatives  to  establish 
uniform  “best  practices”  for 
faculty  recruitment  and  to  ensure 
their  utilization. 


F.  Start-up 

We  take  our  first  steps  in  faculty 
retention  during  the  first  days  of 
new  faculty  members’  arrival  on 
campus.  This  means  that  it  is 
important  that  we  are  prepared 
to  receive  them  — that  their 
research  and  teaching  needs  have 
been  inquired  about  and  their 
responses  acted  on.  The 
University  might  establish  guide- 
lines and  then  realize  them  in 
practice  for  “start-up  readiness” 
for  new  faculty  — i.e.  ensuring 
that  they  have  a clean  and  fur- 
nished office,  a computer,  and  as 
much  lab  space/equipment  as 
they  need  and  as  can  possibly  be 
assembled  before  they  arrive  on 
campus. 

5.  THE  ROLE  IN 
TEACHING  AND 
RESEARCH  OF 
NON-TENURE 
TRACK  FACULTY 

As  student  numbers  grow,  all 
public  research  universities,  and 
a good  many  of  their  private 
counterparts,  have  increasingly 
turned  to  non-tenure  track  facul- 
ty who  now  make  very  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  teaching.  The 
range  of  such  appointments  is 
wide:  from  clinical  faculty  in  the 
medical  school,  through  practic- 
ing professionals  who  teach  in 
the  professional  schools,  such  as 
Music  and  Management, 
through  the  contractually  limited 
term  appointments  and  senior 
lecturers  who  do  a good  deal  of 
teaching  in  some  disciplines  in 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  public 
research  universities  who  employ 
this  growing  group  of  teachers 
have,  on  the  whole,  not  thought 
through  very  consistently  the 
question  of  the  integration  into 
the  University  fabric  of  these 
colleagues  who  contribute  so 
largely  to  our  educational 
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enterprise  and  who  often  under- 
take significant  advising  and 
departmental  administrative  tasks 
as  well.  We  must  recognize  the 
balance  between  faculty  who  are 
engaged  in  the  teaching  and 
research  mission  of  the 
University,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  primarily  in  the  teaching 
mission  and  must  ensure  that 
teaching  stream  appointments 
should  be  made  for  strong  peda- 
gogical reasons. 


Many  leading  institutions  have  creat- 
ed academic  career  tracks  for  "pro- 
fessors of  practice. " For  example, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
such  positions  in  its  Law,  Business, 
Education,  Fine  Arts  and 
Engineering  Faculties,  along  with 
clinical  tracks  in  its  health  science 
faculties.  As  in  many  other  institu- 
tions, the  Professors  of  Practice  are 
limited  in  number,  usually  as  a pro- 
portion of  the  total  faculty  in  the  divi- 
sion. These  positions  are  reserved 
for  outstanding  teachers  who  are 
also  distinguished  professionals  in 
their  field.  At  Penn,  the  appoint- 
ments are  for  five  years  with  renew- 
al, although  at  other  institutions  they 
can  be  continuing  appointments 
after  a rigorous  review  analogous  to 
the  tenure  process. 


In  1999,  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  Faculty 
Association  agreed  to  amend  the 
appointments  policy  to  create  the 
Lecturer/Senior  Lecturer  stream. 
These  individuals  are  primarily 
involved  with  teaching,  although 
some  engage  in  pedagogical 
research.  They  are  full  members 
of  the  academic  staff  of  the 
University,  take  part  in  a full 
range  of  departmental  activities, 
and  have  entitlements  such  as 
leaves.  In  creating  this  stream, 
we  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  faculty  in  deliv- 
ering our  programs.  However,  if 
we  argue,  as  we  quite  rightly  do, 
that  a student  at  the  best  public 
research  universities  gets  a finer 
education  than  at  another  institu- 
tion, because  he  or  she  will  be 
taught  by  scholars  who  are  shap- 
ing the  field  with  their  discover- 
ies even  as  we  speak,  we  need  to 
ensure  that  the  lecturers  in  our 
midst,  who  are  appointed  solely 
in  relation  to  their  teaching  func- 
tion, know  about  and  can  convey 
to  students  the  research  that  is 
being  done  by  our  tenured 
research  faculty.  We  need  to  find 
ways  to  celebrate  and  dissemi- 
nate in  our  departments  and  pro- 
grams the  pedagogical  research 
of  senior  lecturers.  We  need  to 
enable  the  efforts  of  senior 
lecturers  to  realize  ongoing 
professional  growth.  And  we 
also  need  to  do  this  in  relation 
to  those  who  teach  for  the 
University  on  a sessional, 
part-time  or  casual  basis. 

6.  ENABLING  THE 
WORK  OF  NEW 
FACULTY  AND 
ESTABLISHING 
CAMPUS-WIDE 
EXPECTATIONS  FOR 
FACULTY 

Given  the  large  number  of  new 
appointments  the  University 
expects  to  make,  we  will  need  to 
give  special  attention  over  the 
next  planning  period  to  the  inte- 
gration of  these  new  faculty  into 
the  campus  community.  In  what 
follows,  we  assume  that  the 


University,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually in  the  person  of  each  of 
its  members,  has  a particular 
responsibility  to  enable  the  work 
of  new  faculty  and  their  growth 
into  highly  productive  members 
of  our  community.  This  is  the 
work  that  often  gets  called  “nur- 
turing new  faculty.”  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  are  to  be  one  of  the 
world’s  best  public  research  uni- 
versities, we  must  acknowledge 
and  act  on  our  substantial 
responsibilities  to  the  University 
and  to  each  other  to  set  high 
expectations  for  all  faculty,  to  be 
clear  about  those  expectations, 
and  to  act  consistently  with  them. 

This  “green  paper”  holds  it  as  a 
principle  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  develop  a strong 
culture  of  mentoring  for  new 
faculty  members  — that  it 
should  help  new  faculty  learn 
about  the  University,  should  set 
clear  expectations  for  them,  and 
should  enable  their  professional 
development  to  meet  those 
expectations.  Some  suggestions 
for  doing  this  follow: 

• We  might  increase  our  commit- 
ment to  mentoring  new  faculty 
and  establish  “best  practices” 
for  doing  so.  Mentoring  might 
include  specific  workshops  to 
enable  new  faculty  to  learn 
quickly  about  the  University  of 
Toronto,  about  our  students 
and  about  teaching  expecta- 
tions, about  tenure  expecta- 
tions, and  about  the  federal 
granting  councils.  It  might 
include  specific  and  frequent 
discussion  of  several  kinds,  for- 
mal and  informal  (e.g.  work- 
shops, discussions  in  depart- 
ment meetings,  mentoring 
meetings  with  the  Chair  or  an 
assigned  mentor)  about  both 
teaching  and  research. 

Whatever  else  it  does,  a culture 
of  mentoring  explicitly  includes 
newly  appointed  faculty  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  depart- 
ment. Mentoring  new  faculty 
should  be  the  responsibility  of 
every  one  of  our  more  estab- 
lished faculty  members  and  it 
should  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  Chair  to  lead  his/her 
department  in  this  mentoring. 

• We  might  more  explicitly  value 
teaching  as  well  as  research  at 
every  level  on  campus  from  the 
President’s  and  Provost’s  offices 
through  the  Deans  and  includ- 
ing the  Chairs.  Among  the 
ways  of  doing  this: 

° We  might  celebrate  our  finest 
teachers  through  specific 
recognition  and  awards  (both 
honorary  and  fiscal).  Such 
recognition  might  include 
membership  in  a Teaching 
Academy.  Teaching  Academy 
members  could  be  analogous 
to  University  Professors,  with 
the  same  level  of  fiscal  and 
public  notice. 

° We  might  better  require 
departments  to  give  substan- 
tial recognition  to  superlative 
teaching  in  awarding  PTR 
and  to  develop  criteria  for 
“superlative  teaching”  and 
the  means  of  evaluating  it. 

We  might  use  these  criteria 
in  awarding  tenure  and 
develop  more  explicit  under- 
standings that  we  do  not 
tenure  poor  teachers  any 
more  than  we  tenure  poor 
researchers. 

° We  might  state  and  realize 
the  expectation  that  all 
faculty  members  will  teach, 


and  all  faculty  will  teach 
undergraduates  on  a regular 
basis  (this  would  involve  pro- 
fessional faculty  teaching  in 
Arts  and  Science  or 
Engineering,  or,  alternatively, 
recognizing  professional 
masters’  programs  as  “under- 
graduate” teaching  — some 
combination  of  the  two  might 
be  desirable  and  indeed 
already  happens  in  some 
departments). 

• We  might  strengthen  the  Office 
of  Teaching  Advancement  and 
its  coordination  with  the 
numerous  initiatives  in  individ- 
ual faculties  to  improve  teach- 
ing. Among  other  initiatives 
this  office  might  help  ensure 
support  for  new  faculty  in 
developing  syllabi  and  effective 
pedagogical  practices. 

• We  might  systematically  offer 
reduced  teaching  assignments 
in  the  first  year  of  appointment 
to  allow  new  faculty  to  engage 
in  careful  preparation  of  new 
courses  and  learning  about 
teaching  as  well  as  to  establish 
a research  program. 

• We  might  provide  “nurturing 
leaves”  that  provide  a semester 
for  research  during  the  pre- 
tenure period. 

• We  might  enhance  voluntary 
mentoring  systems  which  part- 
ner new  faculty  members  with 
a senior  member  of  the  depart- 
ment and  “buddy”  systems 
which  partner  a new  faculty 
member  with  another  faculty 
member  outside  the  depart- 
ment (and  therefore  outside  the 
process  of  tenure  review  for  the 
new  faculty  member). 

• We  might  explicitly  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  interdisci- 
plinary contacts  and  opportu- 
nities for  new  faculty  members. 

• In  undertaking  these  activities, 
we  should  recognize  that  facul- 
ty from  under-represented 
groups  often  have  particular 
demands  placed  on  them  for 
activities  such  as  informal 
student  advising  and  that  they 
may  need  other  aspects  of 
support  and  mentoring.  We 
should  also  recognize  that 
many  new  faculty  may  have 
cultural  or  generational  views 
about  being  a scholar  and 
teacher  that  differ  from  those  of 
their  senior  colleagues. 

7.  INCREASING 
FACULTY 

PARTICIPATION  IN 
GOVERNANCE 

Faculty  participation  in  gover- 
nance is  no  stronger  than  the 
faculty  who  take  leadership  roles 
in  governance  and  the  level  of 
overall  faculty  participation. 
Faculty  governance,  including 
governance  through  faculty 
associations,  is  most  effective  in 
universities  where  the  most 
distinguished  faculty  take  such 
participation  seriously,  and  set 
an  example  through  action  from 
which  their  more  junior 
colleagues  learn  about  the 
responsibilities  of  faculty 
governance  and  how  to  engage 
in  it  effectively. 

Too  often,  faculty  believe  from 
their  own,  or  others’  experience 
that  their  activities  on  behalf  of 


governance  will  go  unrewarded 
even  if  effective  and  they  leave  it 
to  others.  The  University,  begin- 
ning with  the  President,  and 
including  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Deans,  and  Chairs  could  be  clear 
and  unequivocal  that  principled 
and  constructive  participation  in 
governance  is  an  expectation  of 
all  faculty  members.  In  such  an 
articulation,  participation  in 
governance  should  be  under- 
stood to  include: 

• Departmental  or  faculty  level 
administrative  work. 

• Service  to  the  Faculty 
Association. 

• Participation  in  University  level 
committees,  e.g.,  ethics  reviews. 

• A willingness  to  participate  on 
Governing  Council  and  its 
committees. 

The  University  can  value  govern- 
ance by  developing  better  criteria 
for  rewarding  exceptional  work 
done  in  this  arena  and  by 
enhancing  means  to  reward  such 
work  done  beyond  departmental 
boundaries. 

8.  STRENGTHENING 
THE  APPOINTMENT 
AND  TENURE 
REVIEW  PROCESS 

The  University  is  as  strong,  or  as 
weak,  as  our  faculty.  We  tenure 
faculty  as  an  important  guarantor 
of  freedom  of  academic  inquiry 
and,  consequently,  of  the  quality 
of  research.  “Tenure”  is  a privi- 
lege granted  to  no  other  group  in 
society  excepting,  for  quite  differ- 
ent reasons,  the  priesthood.  The 
exceptional  commitment  that  the 
University  makes  to  faculty  when 
granting  them  tenure,  combined 
with  the  consequences  to  the 
quality  of  the  University  of  each 
tenured  appointment,  mean  that 
tenure  decisions  are  the  most 
important  decisions  we  make. 

The  University  of  Toronto’s  pub- 
lished standards  for  tenure  are  of 
a rigour  comparable  with  those 
of  peer  institutions.  Where  our 
University  is  anomalous  among 
such  universities  is  in  its  compar- 
atively short  time  to  tenure,  its 
absence  of  a review  process 
between  the  departmental  level 
and  that  of  the  President,  and  its 
tenure  rate  of  over  95%. 4 The 
principle  that  external  assess- 
ments should  come  from  the  best 
scholars  in  peer  departments  and 
institutions  appears  to  be  enacted 
more  unevenly  across  the 
University  of  Toronto  than  at  the 
best  public  research  universities. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  believe 
that  the  high  rates  of  tenure  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  com- 
bined with  the  short  time  to 
tenure  lead  appointment  com- 
mittees to  avoid  taking  risks  in 
hiring  and  new  faculty  to  choose 
“safer”  research  than  they  might 
otherwise  do. 

There  is  considerable  sentiment 
in  the  University  for  changing 
our  tenure  procedures,  ranging 
from  many  Chairs,  who  see 
numerous  tenure  files,  to  the 
junior  members  of  some  depart- 
ments. What  follow  are  several 
actions  we  could  take,  each 
involving  an  increment  of 
revision  to  the  tenure  process 


beyond  that  of  the  suggestion 

immediately  preceding. 

• We  might  continue  to  systemati- 
cally articulate  at  the  levels  of 
the  President,  the  Provost,  the 
Deans,  and  the  Chairs  (and 
through  all  these  persons,  at  the 
level  of  tenure  committees) 
expectations  for  tenure  that  are 
consistent  with  those  of  the  best 
public  research  universities  in 
the  world.  In  training  new 
Chairs,  and  in  workshops  about 
preparing  tenure  cases,  we 
might  articulate  at  the  Provostial 
and  the  Decanal  levels  the  role 
of  the  Chair  in  ensuring  a rigor- 
ous review  and  in  ensuring  that, 
members  of  the  tenure  commit- 
tee face  up  to  difficult  issues. 

We  might  set  as  our  goal  ensur- 
ing that  our  University  culture 
everywhere  recognizes  tenure  as 
an  earned  privilege  and  never 
acts  on  the  principle  of  “If  in 
doubt,  tenure.” 

• We  might  enhance  criteria  and 
procedures  for  thorough  evalu- 
ation of  excellence  in  teaching 
and  teaching  effectiveness, 
including  evaluation  by  exter- 
nal assessors  of  course  syllabi 
and  of  contributions  to  an 
understanding  of  pedagogy 
within  a discipline  or  beyond. 
We  should  be  clear,  and  act  on 
that  clarity,  from  the  depart- 
mental level  through  the 
President,  that  to  be  tenured 
one  must  have,  a strong 
research  and  teaching  dossier. 

• We  might  review  and  enhance 
our  criteria  for  appraisal  of 
excellence  in  scholarship, 
including  creative  professional 
activity. 

• The  University  might,  consis- 
tent with  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement,  develop  more 
stringent  guidelines  for  appro- 
priate and  rigorous  assessment 
of  candidates  for  appointment 
and  for  tenure  and  enforce 
them  through  the  Provostial 
procedural  review  of  files. 

• We  might,  working  with  UTFA, 
increase  the  number  of  voting 
members  of  a tenure  committee 
who  are  external  to  the 
department. 

• The  University  might  work 
with  UTFA  to  extend  the 
tenure  clock  to  seven  years.  In 
order  to  enable  a faculty  mem- 
ber to  establish  his/her  research 
program  solidly,  rather  than 
simply  lengthening  the  time  to 
jumping  the  tenure  hurdle,  we 
could  accompany  this  extended 
time  with  one  semester  of  “nur- 
turing leave”  (i.e.  a semester 
with  no  teaching,  to  enable  a 
new  faculty  member  to  give 
extra  effort  to  getting  research 
out),  and  with  a full  year  of 
sabbatical  in  the  eighth  year. 

• The  University  might,  working 
with  UTFA,  amend  the  tenure 
procedure  to  include  some 
form  of  layered  review  at  the 
level  of  the  Dean  and/or  the 
Provost.  At  all  leading  universi- 
ties there  is  a committee  of 
Deans/Heads  or  distinguished 
senior  faculty  at  levels  above 
the  department,  to  review 
tenure  dossiers. 
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9.  STAYING 

COMPETITIVE  IN  THE 
RETENTION  GAME 

The  better  the  University 
becomes,  the  more  attractive  our 
faculty  will  be  to  other  very  good 
research  universities.  This,  com- 
bined with  a predicted  shortfall 
in  many  areas  of  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  positions  coming 
available,  means  that  the 
University  may  well  find  itself  in 
more  “retention  battles”  than  it 
has  for  some  time.  Given  that  it 
is  generally  our  best  faculty  who 
are  recruited  away,  and  that  each 
faculty  appointment  represents  a 
tremendous  investment  of  time 
in  the  appointment,  mentoring, 
tenure  and  promotion  processes, 
as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  large 
investments  in  research  support, 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  be  highly 
strategic  in  addressing  this  issue. 

Our  situation  offers  us  decided 
advantages.  These  include,  first 
and  foremost,  the  quality  of  the 
University  itself,  the  fact  that  our 
salaries  are  rightly  the  highest  in 
Canada,  our  presence  in  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
and  most  “livable”  cities,  the 
quality  of  life  in  Canada  com- 
pared to  that  in  most  other 
countries,  and  the  lower  cost  of 
living  here  as  compared  to 
Europe,  Hong  Kong,  and  many 
places  in  the  United  States. 

But  we  also  play  the  retention 
game  in  a situation  of  some  dis- 
advantages, especially  in  the 
North  American  context.  These 
include  salaries  that  are  in  line 
with  those  of  U.S.  public  univer- 
sities, but  are  perceived  by  the 
most  sought-after  faculty  to  be 
uncompetitive  in  relation  to 
those  of  our  U.S.  peers  that  have 
merit-based  salary  structures. 

Our  disadvantages  also  include 
high  taxes,  a higher  cost  of  living 
in  Toronto  than  in  most  of  the 
rest  of  Canada,  and  levels  of 
funding  per  student  that  are  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  those  in 
U.S.  peer  institutions. 

• The  University,  working  with 
UTFA,  might  review  and 
change  salary  structure  and 
PTR  in  light  of  current  recruit- 
ment practices  among  our 
international  peers  and  of 
growing  gaps  in  salaries 
between  disciplines.  Part  of 
that  review  might  well  include 
an  address  to  the  growing 
number  of  “anomalies”  that  the 
University  is  asked  to  consider 
each  year,  and  a review  of  the 
senior  salary  threshold. 

• We  might  enhance  training  of 
chairs  in  “early  intervention” 

— that  is,  in  being  alert  to 
retention  issues  and  working 
early  and  effectively  to  assure 
the  faculty  member  that  s/he  is 
valued  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Such  a proactive 
strategy  would  have  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  clearly  stated, 
rigorous,  and  enforced  criteria 


for  meeting  an  outside  offer  or 
invitation  to  apply  (e.g.  from  a 
peer  institution,  or  a peer 
department,  for  a faculty  mem- 
ber we  genuinely  wish  to 
retain).  A continued  form  of 
shared  responsibility  by  the 
department  for  paying  for  the 
salary  increases  is  generally  the 
best  way  of  ensuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  retention  requests 
put  forward. 

• We  might  increase  the  number 
of  named  Professorships  very 
significantly  as  a way  of 
improving  salary  and  research 
support.  Ambitiously,  we 
could  aim  to  have  one  for 
every  full  professor.  If  this 
were  the  case,  we  could  also 
make  promotion  to  full  profes- 
sorship and  a named  Chair  the 
result  of  a more  rigorous 
review.  Named  Professorships 
might  be  held  for  five  years, 
and  be  renewable  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  further 
five  year  periods,  upon  review 
of  research  and  teaching  pro- 
ductivity by  a committee 
chaired  by  the  Dean  and  on 
recommendation  to  the 
Provost.  Named  Professorships 
could  be  endowed  at 

$ 1 million,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  salary  supplements 
and  research  support. 

• We  might  increase  flexibility 
for  faculty  in  meeting  teaching 
requirements  while  simultane- 
ously ensuring  that  faculty 
teach  in  undergraduate  pro- 
grams (e.g.  allow  some  faculty 
to  meet  some  of  their  teaching 
obligations  in  summer  session 
or  by  delivering  “on-line” 
courses  in  select  programs, 
allow  faculty  to  move  a 
portion  of  their  teaching  to 
interdisciplinary  programs  more 
readily,  introduce  many  more 
variable  credit  courses  etc.) 

• We  might  develop  a faculty 
housing  policy  that  is  an  incen- 
tive to  stay  and  a disincentive 
to  leave  as  outlined  earlier  in 
this  “green  paper”. 

10.  ADMINISTRATIVE, 
TECHNICAL  AND 
SERVICE  STAFF 

Administrative,  technical  and 
service  staff  keep  the  University 
running,  from  its  physical 
through  its  administrative  infra- 
structure. They  are  a large  part 
of  faculty,  department,  and 
program  interface  with  students 
and  with  the  public.  As  they 
represent  us  well  and  do  their 
work  professionally,  they  add 
tremendous  value  to  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Because  the  work  done  by  staff 
members  is  crucial  not  only  to 
maintaining  the  physical  and 
administrative  infrastructure  of 
the  campus,  but  to  the  support 
of  the  research  and  teaching  of 
the  faculty,  they  are  critical  to 


ensuring  that  our  faculty  are 
indeed  highly  productive  and 
that  our  students  are  enabled  to 
do  their  best  learning  here.  If 
administrative,  technical  and 
service  staff  are  not  able  to  do 
their  work  properly  or  if  they  do 
not  have  the  necessary  tools  and 
resources  to  do  that  work,  faculty 
and  students  cannot  do  their 
work  as  well  as  they  otherwise 
might.  When  these  staff 
members  do  their  work  well, 
the  whole  University  runs  better, 
and  faculty  and  students  spend 
their  time  on  their  research, 
their  teaching,  and  their  studies 
as  they  should. 

The  recruitment  and  ongoing 
professional  development  of 
highly  competent  staff  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  our  ability 
to  achieve  our  goals.  Even  more 
importantly,  the  ongoing  training 
of  the  staff  who  are  here,  both  in 
relation  to  new  developments  in 
technology  and  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  take  on  higher 
levels  of  responsibility  through- 
out their  careers,  will  be  an 
important  contributor  to  our 
reaching  our  goals. 

• We  might  foster  in  administra- 
tive staff  a commitment  to  and 
involvement  in  the  academic 
mission  of  the  University, 
building  on  the  work  of  the 
Human  Resources  Department 
in  this  area. 

• We  might  review  and  enhance 
training  for  staff  members, 
especially  around  information 
technology  and  information 
management,  and  ensure  that 
staff  receive  regular  training 
both  to  upgrade  their  skills  for 
their  current  positions  and  to 
enable  them  to  move  on  to 
more  demanding  positions. 

• We  might  better  develop  strate- 
gies and  goals  for  cross-training 
of  staff  to  reduce  dependency 
on  a single  person  for  critical 
functions. 

• We  might  improve  perform- 
ance evaluation  so  as  to  ensure 
the  clear  communication  to 
staff  by  supervisors  of 
approval  for  work  well  done 
and  of  areas  in  which 
improvement  in  performance 
is  needed.  Such  evaluation 
should  be  constructed  to  pro- 
vide a valuable  opportunity 
for  staff  to  identify  for  supervi- 
sors issues  which  impede  their 
work  and  which  can  often  be 
readily  resolved. 

• We  might  review  business 
processes  and  simplify  these  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with 
accountability  and  the  con- 
stituencies they  serve.  More 
efficient  business  processes 
release  overburdened  staff  for 
other  aspects  of  their  work. 

• We  might  develop  several 
pilots  and  ultimately  a model 
for  sharing  administrative  staff 


between  units,  particularly 
small  units,  so  as  to  make 
available  to  these  units  a 
broader  and  deeper  base  of 
staff  expertise. 

• We  might  rigorously  review  our 
various  information  systems 
with  two  goals  in  mind:  to 
ensure  that  they  “talk”  fully  to 
one  another,  and  to  ensure  a 
high  and  efficient  degree  of 
functionality  (including  “short- 
cuts”) for  frequently  performed 
tasks  so  as  to  increase  staff 
efficiency  and  to  eliminate 
reliance  on  “shadow  systems” 
(and  the  time  and  resources 
they  take  to  maintain). 

• We  might  develop  mechanisms 
to  ensure  succession  planning 
for  senior  administrative  staff 
positions. 

I I.  EVALUATION  AND 
BENCHMARKING 

If  we  want  to  be  one  of  the 
worlds  best  public  research  uni- 
versities, we  will  also  want  to 
have  evidence  of  many  kinds  that 
will  let  us  know  where  we  stand 
in  relation  to  this  goal  and  that 
will  help  us  improve.  Below  are 
a number  of  suggestions  for  eval- 
uation and  benchmarking  activi- 
ties we  might  undertake  and  for 
following  up  on  the  results  of 
such  activities. 

• We  might  establish  “Visiting 
Committees”  beginning  with  a 
limited  number  of  our  highest 
profile  faculties/departments. 
These  committees  might 
include  alumni,  important 
public  stakeholders,  and  aca- 
demic peers  of  the  highest 
calibre  and  might  meet  at 
least  once  every  three  years. 
Their  mandate  would  be  to 
advise  the  Dean/Chair  on  the 
unit’s  academic  plan,  its 
progress  in  achieving  it,  and 
creative  and  effective  strategies 
for  achieving  it.  They  should 
also  be  advocates  for  the 
program  in  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors. 

• We  might  ensure  a high  level  of 
rigour  in  external  reviews  of 
faculties  and  departments,  with 
particular  attention  to  estab- 
lishing international  review 
teams  composed  of  the  very 
best  scholars  and  educators 
who  are  genuinely  at  “arms 
length”  from  the  unit  being 
reviewed.  We  might  require 
Chairs/Deans  to  be  accountable 
annually  for  progress  in 
addressing  issues  raised  by  the 
reviews. 

• We  might  participate  in  a wider 
range  of  benchmarking  surveys, 
both  within  Canada  and  within 
the  AAU,  and  take  the  lead  in 
developing  some  of  these. 

• We  might  attempt  to  identify 
benchmarking  and  evaluation 
exercises  that  include  European 
and/or  Asian  universities  as 


well  as  North  American  univer- 
sities and  participate  in  these. 

• We  might  use  the  results  of 
benchmarking  at  every  level  of 
the  University  to  set  priorities 
for  programs,  for  training,  and 
for  investment  and  disinvest- 
ment in  programs  and  activi- 
ties. The  results  of  our  bench- 
marking should  matter,  and  it 
should  be  immediately  clear 
how  they  matter. 

A CODA 

The  issues  identified  in  this 
“green  paper”  around  academic 
planning,  teaching  and  research, 
and  faculty  and  staff,  are  large 
and  sometimes  difficult  ones. 
Once  again,  they  are  also  at  the 
heart  of  all  we  do. 

Over  the  next  months,  in  public 
fora,  and  in  feedback  to  the 
Provost’s  office  about  the  aca- 
demic planning  exercise,  we 
would  especially  value  the  ideas 
of  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni.  Does  this  “green  paper” 
correctly  identify  the  issues? 
What  should  be  our  priorities  in 
addressing  these  issues?  What 
should  be  our  strategies? 


1 See  Knowledge  Matters:  Skills  and 
Learning  for  Canadians  and 
Achieving  Excellence:  Investing  in 
People,  Knowledge  and  Opportunity, 
published  as  companion  docu- 
ments under  the  rubric  of  Canada’s 
Innovation  Strategy  (Ottawa: 
Government  of  Canada,  2001). 

2 Typical  of  many  such  calls  for 
universities  to  invest  more  of  their 
energies  in  undergraduate  research 
are:  Donald  Kennedy,  Academic 
Duty  (Cambridge:  Harvard  UP, 
1997);  Annette  Kolodny,  Failing  the 
Future:  An  Academic  Dean  Looks  at 
Higher  Education  in  the  Twenty-first 
Century  (Durham:  Duke  UP,  1998) 
and  the  Boyer  Commission  on 
Educating  Undergraduates  in  the 
Research  University,  Reinventing 
Undergraduate  Education:  A 
Blueprint  for  America’s  Research 
Universities  (Menlo  Park:  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  1998).  See  also  the 
several  initiatives  over  the  last 
decade  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
[http://www.camegiefoundation.org/] 

3 Tuition  increases  in  Arts  and 
Science  are  capped  at  2%  per  year. 
30%  of  any  increase  goes  to  finan- 
cial aid  as  a matter  of  University 
priority  and  government  regulation, 
leaving  1.4%  to  fund  increased 
costs  of  educating  the  student. 

4 In  the  top  public  research  univer- 
sities such  as  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University  of 
California  Berkeley,  between  45% 
and  60%  of  the  faculty  hired  are 
tenured.  These  rates  reflect  those 
who  are  recruited  away  and  those 
who  are  “counseled  out”  and  con- 
sequently do  not  stand  for  tenure, 
as  well  as  those  to  whom  tenure  is 
denied. 
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A Green  Paper  for  Public  Discussion: 
Resources  for  the  Academic  Plan 


When  we  think  of  resources,  we 
most  often  think  of  fiscal 
resources.  The  coupling  of  the 
academic  planning  cycle  with  the 
six-year  budget  framework  cycle 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
emphasizes  this  link.  Fiscal 
resources  are,  of  course,  critical 
to  what  we  hope  to  achieve  and 
their  generation  and  wise  alloca- 
tion will  demand  significant 
attention  from  several  sectors  of 
the  University  community  over 
the  next  years.  But  our  faculty 
and  staff  are  a resource  at  least  as 
important  as  our  actual  budget 
and  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
Green  Paper  on  Faculty  and  Staff 
must  be  considered  to  be  part  of 
our  overall  discussion  about 
resources  as  well. 

The  buildings,  furniture,  and 
equipment  of  the  University  are 
another  important  resource  that 
we  must  husband  and  maintain 
carefully,  and  expand  thought- 
fully over  the  next  years.  The 
University  of  Toronto  has  never 
had  a capital  budget  process.  As 
we  go  forward,  this  fact  will 
make  it  difficult  to  track  the 
extent  of  total  institutional  bor- 
rowing for  capital  projects,  the 
extent  to  which  capital  projects 
are  subsidized  at  time  of  con- 
struction or  through  carrying 
costs  by  the  operating  budget,  or 
the  effects  of  periods  of  capital 
expansion  on  the  operating 
budget.  The  lack  of  a capital 
budget  process  is  inconsistent 
with  practice  in  other  university 
jurisdictions  and  with  good  busi- 
ness practice.  The  University 
moved  implicitly  to  a capital 
budget  process  when  the 
Academic  Board  of  Governing 
Council  began  approving  bor- 
rowing for  the  University 
Infrastructure  Investment  Fund. 

It  is  time  that  we  established  a 
capital  budget  that  is  distinct 
from  the  annual  operating 
budget. 

Our  most  precious  resource, 
however,  may  well  be  time:  time 
to  undertake  our  duties  responsi- 
bly and  time  to  undertake  new 
initiatives.  Time  can  be  “found” 
by  thinking  carefully  about  our 
priorities  and  meetings  and  by 
rethinking  our  business  and 
personnel  practices  where 
appropriate. 

The  considerations  of  revenue 
generation  and  expenditure  con- 
trol, capital  planning,  business 
and  personnel  processes,  and  the 
generation  of  “time”  through  pri- 
ority setting,  appropriately  direct- 
ed support  services,  and  good 
business  practice  are  institution 
wide.  They  involve  everyone  in 
the  University’s  faculty,  academic 
administration  and  staff  con- 
stituencies. They  certainly  bring 
the  ancillary  services  into  the 
purview  of  academic  planning. 

All  the  operations  of  the 
University,  including  the  ancillary 
services,  serve  the  academic 


mission,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
the  University.  This  fact  alone 
makes  it  germane  to  consider 
ancillary  services  when  engaging 
in  academic  planning.  Ancillary 
services  are  a particularly 
important  aspect  of  the  student 
experience. 

I.  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Allocations  will  be  accompanied 
by  a high  degree  of  account- 
ability from  units  and  from  the 
administration.  This 
accountability  will  include: 

• The  preparation  of  multi-year 
academic  plans  at  the  depart- 
mental level,  their  review  and  a 
response  to  them  by  the  Dean; 
and  the  preparation  of  multi- 
year plans  at  the  Faculty  level, 
and  their  review  and  a 
response  to  them  by  the 
Provost. 

• The  preparation  by  Chairs  for 
the  Dean  and  by  Deans  for  the 
Provost,  of  annual  updates  to 
the  unit’s  academic  plan. 

These  updates  will  assess 
progress  towards  the  goals  of 
the  academic  plan  and  note 
necessary  corrections  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  The  Provost’s 
office,  in  consultation  with  the 
Deans,  will  develop  guidelines 
for  the  annual  academic  plan 
updates.  This  is  not  an  exercise 
in  micro-management.  It  is  an 
exercise  to  ensure  that  Chairs 
have  greater  responsibility  for 
the  resources  required  to  clear- 
ly achieve  articulated  goals 
consistent  with  institutional 
priorities  while  maintaining  a 
system  of  accountability  for 
those  resources. 

• As  part  of  the  accountability 
process,  the  Dean’s  annual 
update  of  the  Faculty’s  academ- 
ic plan  will  include  a “budget 
narrative”  from  the  Dean  out- 
lining how  resources  allocated 
in  the  previous  year  have  been 
used,  and  the  plans  and  priori- 
ties for  any  new  resources. 

This  budget  narrative  should 
be  accompanied  by  detailed 
budget  information  (much  of 
which  can  be  provided  by  the. 
Provost’s  office)  and  will  be  the 
subject  of  annual  conversation 
among  the  Provost,  the  Vice- 
Provost  for  Planning  and 
Budget,  and  the  Dean.  Among 
other  matters,  that  conversa- 
tion will  address  the  Dean’s 
success  in  generating  new 
revenue. 

• The  Provost  will  present  an 
aggregate  report  of  the  academ- 
ic plan  updates  to  the  Planning 
and  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Academic  Board  of  Governing 
Council  annually. 

• The  University’s  performance 
indicators  will  be  reviewed  to 
ensure  that  they  benchmark 
the  goals  of  the  University’s 
academic  plan. 

• Benchmarking  will  be  a 
significant  factor  in  allocating 
resources  of  all  kinds. 


• The  Provost’s  office  and  the 
office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Business  Affairs  will  review 
communications  around  the 
budget  and  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  University  to  make 
the  two  easier  to  read  together 
and  to  make  the  budget  — rev- 
enues, expenditures,  and  alloca- 
tions — more  transparent  to 
the  University  community. 

• The  Vice-Provost,  Planning  and 
Budget  will  review  the  annual 
budget  implementation  process 
to  identify  procedures  which 
consume  valuable  staff  time  but 
add  little  value  to  the  process  of 
effective  budget  management. 

• The  Vice-President,  Business 
Affairs  will  report  annually  to 
the  University  community 
about  performance,  revenue 
generation,  and  expenditure 
control  in  ancillary  units  in  his 
portfolio. 

• The  President,  the  Vice- 
President,  Government  and 
Institutional  Relations,  the 
Vice-President,  and  Associate 
Provost,  Research,  the  Vice- 
President,  Business  Affairs  and 
Vice-President,  Advancement 
will  report  annually  to  the 
University  on  initiatives  to  gen- 
erate revenue  and  their  success. 

2.  FISCAL  RESOURCES. 

The  University’s  administration 
aims  to  take  the  Academic  Plan 
through  governance  next  spring, 
followed  by  the  next  six-year 
budget  framework  document.  In 
developing  the  budget  frame- 
work document,  we  will  also  be 
developing  a budget  model  that 
supports  the  goals  of  the  aca- 
demic plan.  Within  our  real 
constraints,  we  want  academic 
planning  to  drive  the  budget 
rather  than  the  budget  to  pre- 
determine the  academic  plan. 

The  budget  and  budget  process  are 
interlocked  with  a number  of  other 
processes  in  the  University  Some 
possible  ways  of  thinking  about 
resources  are  oudined  below. 

A.  Revenue  Generation 

• The  University  will  use  the 
next  academic  plan  to  make 
the  strongest  possible  case  to 
the  Ministry  of  Training, 

Colleges  and  Universities  for 
provincial  funding  for  a bal- 
anced undergraduate-graduate 
student  body. 

• The  University  will  aim  to 
diversify  its  provincial  funding 
by  undertaking  initiatives  rela- 
tive to  the  new  Ministry  of 
Enterprise,  Opportunity  and 
Innovation. 

• The  University  will  continue  to 
make  a strong  case  for  increas- 
es in  the  provincial  operating 
grant  to  keep  pace  with 
expenses  and  for  deregulation 
of  fees.  De-regulation  must  be 
accompanied  by  careful  moni- 
toring of  access  and  increase  of 
financial  aid  to  assure  accessibility 


• The  University  will  generate 
revenue  by  improving  our  suc- 
cess in  infrastructure  grant 
competitions  such  as  CFI 
(where  we  have  done  less  well 
than  some  other  Canadian  uni- 
versities in  recent  competi- 
tions), and  in  research  granting 
council  competitions  generally, 
which  are  tied  to  our  allocation 
of  other  new  funding 
envelopes,  such  as  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  and  federal 
indirect  costs.  Success  in 
research  competitions  also 
helps  to  improve  the  profile  of 
units,  facilitating  revenue  gen- 
eration from  other  sources. 

• We  can  also  generate  research 
revenue  by  improving  our  suc- 
cess with  international  founda- 
tions and  agencies  that  will 
fund  work  in  Canada.  For 
example,  NIH  has  funded 
Canadian  teams  for  many  years 
and  we  must  work  to  find 
similar  additional  resources 
abroad. 

• We  can  generate  additional 
resources  for  graduate  student 
aid  through  the  development  of 
a more  strategic  approach  to 
those  funding  agencies  which 
provide  graduate  student 
support. 

• The  University  will  continue  to 
make  the  case  to  the  federal 
government  that  it  should  cre- 
ate base  funding  for  indirect 
costs  and  that  these  should  rise 
to  40%  in  a relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

• The  University  has  made  a 
considered  response  to  the  fed- 
eral government’s  Innovation 
agenda  and  will  follow  that  up 
intensively  with  meetings  on 
the  matter  since  the  Innovation 
agenda  is  critical  to  increasing 
revenue  from  federal  sources. 
That  response  includes  the 
case  for  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  some  federal  research 
labs  on  the  model  of  national 
labs  and  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Lab  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Paul 
Scherrer  Institute  in 
Switzerland. 

• The  plan  that  will  emerge  will 
require  new  revenue  from 
diverse  sources.  It  will  provide 
the  rationale  for  focused  new 
fundraising  initiatives  beyond 
the  end  of  the  current  cam- 
paign in  2004,  and  for  the  next 
University  campaign  which 
could  possibly  begin  in  2007 
or  2008.  This  rationale  should 
be  framed  very  strongly  in 
terms  of  the  role  of  the  best 
public  research  universities  and 
should  continue  to  include 
powerful  incentives  for  deans 
and  chairs  to  fundraise  for  their 
units. 

• The  University  could  use  the 
plan  to  position  itself  for  fruit- 
ful collaborations  with  other 
institutions,  both  nationally 
and  internationally. 


• The  University  could  explore 
and  select  for  development 
opportunities  for  revenue  gen- 
eration on  the  basis  of  our 
existing  resources  (e.g.  expand- 
ing continuing  education; 
strategic  development  of 
properties  that  are  not  yielding 
market  rents;  reviewing  all  rent 
revenues  and  making  appropri- 
ate adjustments;  increasing 
rates  for  franchises  and  rates 
for  “right  of  access”,  e.g.  to  film 
companies;  increasing  revenues 
from  ancillaries). 

• The  University  could  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  number  of 
patents  and  licenses  issued  to  it 
each  year. 

• The  University  wall  pay  close 
attention  to  UTAM  and,  in  a 
careful  and  measured  way, 
work  with  Governing  Council 
to  “fine  tune”  the  UTAM 
model,  balancing  short-term 
and  long  term  needs  and  risks, 
to  ensure  wise  investment 
policy,  significant  investment 
return  and  appropriate 
governance  oversight. 

• The  University  will  be  vigilant 
in  its  budget  process  to  ensure 
that  activities  which  are  intend- 
ed to  operate,  on  full  cost- 
recovery  are  not  in  fact  in 
receipt  of  hidden  subsidy. 

• The  University  will  establish 
a “Revenue  Task  Force”  to 
explore  ways  of  increasing 
existing  forms  of  revenue 

as  well  as  further  ways  of 
increasing  revenues. 

• The  University  will  consider 
the  ways  in  which  it  can  use 
the  budget  to  increase  and 
enable  the  resourcefulness  of 
Deans  and  Chairs  while  still 
assuring  funding  for  certain 
“common  goods”  such  as  the 
Registrar’s  office,  the  library,  the 
graduate  school,  etc. 


Graham  and  Diamond  agree  that 
"the  need  of  private  universities  to 
balance  the  budget"  is  a significant 
part  of  their  advantage.  "In  the  lead- 
ing private  institutions,  many  of 
which  observe  a fiscal  regimen  of 
'each  tub  on  its  own  bottom , ' the 
buck  stops  on  the  desk  of  the  aca- 
demic dean,  who  must  generate 
income  to  match  expenditures.  The 
burden  of  balancing  the  financial 
ledgers — the  other  side  of  the  coin 
of  private  sovereignty — is  carried  by 
all  private  colleges  and  universities, 
the  majority  neither  heavily 
endowed  nor  crowned  with  prestige. 
In  private  institutions,  faculty  hiring 
and  especially  tenure  decisions 
carry  long-term  consequences  that 
cannot  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  state  taxpayers. " 

Hugh  Davis  Graham  and  Nancy 
Diamond,  The  Rise  of  American 
Research  Universities:  Elites  and 
Challengers  in  the  Postwar  Era 
I Baltimore : Johns  Hopkins  UP, 

1 997):206.  Graham  and  Diamond 
quote  Edward  Shils,  "The  American 
Private  University."  Minerva  11 
(1 973):6-27. 
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B.  Capital  Expenditures 

• The  Vice-President  and 
Provost,  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Business  Affairs,  will 
collaborate  to  develop  a capital 
budget  for  the  University.  It 
will  accurately  record  all  ongo- 
ing or  currently  approved  capi- 
tal spending,  the  sources  of 
funding,  the  carrying  costs,  and 
the  sources  of  payment  of  the 
carrying  costs. 

• Because  the  University’s 
borrowing  capacity  is  limited, 
and  the  Governing  Council’s 
willingness  to  recommend 
financing  is  likely  to  fall  some- 
what short  of  the  credit  the 
financial  markets  would 
tolerate,  every  capital  expendi- 
ture must  be  understood  to 
have  an  opportunity  cost.  The 
Vice-President  and  Provost  and 
the  Vice-President,  Business 
Affairs  will  develop  a process 
for  the  approval  of  capital 
expenditures  that  will  provide 
an  evaluation  of  1)  the  academ- 
ic priority  of  the  proposed 
project  and  2)  the  fiscal  feasi- 
bility and  fiscal  risk  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  Projects  must 
be  approved  as  fiscally  feasible 
by  the  Vice-President,  Business 
Affairs  and  as  an  academic  pri- 
ority by  the  Provost  before  they 
are  approved  for  development 
and  forwarding  to  Governing 
Council. 

• The  capital  planning  process 
will  take  into  account  the  pos- 
sibility of  expanding  the  foot- 
print of  the  St.  George  campus 
in  consultation  with  our  neigh- 
bours and  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  our  responsibility 
to  future  generations  to  ensure 
that  our  building  is  of  high 
quality  in  terms  of  its 
construction  and  aesthetics. 

• The  University  has  done  a great 
deal  over  the  last  year  to 
enhance  the  capital  planning 
process  and  to  improve  the 
capital  implementation  process 


to  reduce  construction  costs. 

The  interface  between  the  aca- 
demic planning  process  — the 
project  planning  committees, 
design  reviews  by  the  Design 
Review  Committee  — and 
Facilities  and  Services  is  much 
improved  as  the  consequence 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Vice- 
Provost,  Space  & Facilities 
Planning,  who  works  with  the 
office  of  Campus  and  Facilities 
Planning,  and  of  new  appoint- 
ments within  Facilities  and 
Services.  The  construction 
community,  through  the  Chief 
Officer  of  Capital  Projects  and 
the  Vice-President,  Business 
Affairs,  has  understood  that  the 
University  knows  what  it  is 
doing  and  that  costs  must  not 
be  inflated.  The  University  will 
continue  to  improve  its  strate- 
gies for  keeping  capital  con- 
struction costs  down  by 
improving  the  capital  imple- 
mentation process  for  all  capi- 
tal projects.  Effective  collabo- 
ration and  partnership  between 
the  academic  planning  process 
and  the  implementation  and 
construction  phase  of  capital 
planning  will  continue  to  be 
promoted.  The  development 
of  common  databases  about 
project  status  is  a priority. 

• The  cost  of  operating  new 
space  will  be  calculated  as  part 
of  the  revenue  for  which  a firm 
source  must  be  found  before 
construction  starts. 

• The  University  has  to  take  into 
account  the  total  cost  for  its 
infrastructure.  The  operation, 
maintenance  and  upgrading  of 
existing  facilities  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  construction  of 
new  space.  In  particular,  there 
is  need  to  ensure  that  environ- 
mental health  and  safety 
standards  are  maintained. 

C.  Expenditure  Control 

• The  University  will  explore 
ways  of  delivering  more  effec- 
tive IT  services  and  developing 


better  “connectivity”  between 
centralized  and  decentralized 
IT  services.  The  Vice-President 
and  Provost  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Business  Affairs  will 
review  and  rationalize  the 
delivery  of  administrative  IT 
services.  The  high  costs  of 
maintaining  ROSI  will  be  rein- 
vestigated and  alternate  solu- 
tions will  be  sought.  The 
need  for  “shadow  systems,” 
maintained  by  many  units  to 
complement  Administrative 
Management  Systems,  should 
be  eliminated. 

• The  Vice-President  and  Provost 
and  the  Vice-President, 

Business  Affairs  will  establish  a 
committee  to  review  business 
processes  with  the  aim  of  sav- 
ing staff  and  faculty  time, 
labour  and  money  to  do  the 
most  necessary  work  of  the 
University  well. 

• As  the  University  moves  for- 
ward with  academic  planning, 
in  response  to  institutional  pri- 
orities and  to  robust  external 
review  and  benchmarking 
processes,  both  academic  and 
ancillary  units  will  disinvest  in 
some  activities  on  campus. 

• The  Provost  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Business  Affairs  will 
take  the  lead  in  addressing 
forms  of  expenditure  control 
and  more  effective  use  (in 
terms  of  revenue  generation  or 
academic  programming)  of 
property  and  facilities  that  are 
now  under-utilized  on  campus. 

• The  Provost’s  office  will  devel- 
op reporting  and  budgeting 
procedures  and  revenue 
assumptions  that  minimize  ten- 
dencies to  over-commitments 
of  budget  lines  and  over-opti- 
mism in  budget  projections. 

• The  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  federated  universities  will 
collaborate  on  academic  proj- 
ects that  are  beneficial  to  both 
and  that  further  academic  aims. 


• The  University  of  Toronto  will 
continue  to  promote  the  long 
range  planning  of  the  St. 

George,  UTM  and  UTSC  cam- 
puses. This  long  term  plan- 
ning of  the  physical  infrastruc- 
ture is  essential  to  address  the 
academic  mission  and  to 
ensure  that  buildings  and  the 
related  infrastructure  services 
are  efficiently  maintained.  Key 
issues  relate  to  the  effective  use 
of  space,  addressing  the  future 
land  needs  at  St.  George,  the 
landscaping  and  green  envi- 
ronments on  campus  with 
particular  recognition  to  these 
environments  at  UTM  and 
UTSC. 

• Each  Academic  Division  and 
Vice-Presidential  portfolio 
must  also  focus  on  continual- 
ly reviewing  what  is  done, 
and  strategies  to  control 
costs.  For  example,  utility 
costs  can  be  reduced  through 
energy  conservation  strate- 
gies, legal  costs  can  be 
reduced  through  training  of 
administrators  and  early  sup- 
ports in  potentially  litigious 
situations,  and  benefit  costs 
can  be  contained  through 
working  with  our  staff  groups 
and  unions  to  implement 
strategies  such  as  preferred 
provider  networks. 

3.  ANCILLARY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 

• The  University  of  Toronto  will 
undertake  selected  reviews  of 
the  mandates  and  operational 
procedures  of  the  various  ancil- 
laries  that  operate  within  and 
provide  service  in  support  of 
the  academic  mission  of  the 
University. 

• The  processes  of  regular 
external  reviews  and  of 
benchmarking  will  be  extend- 
ed to  all  the  University’s  ancil- 
laries.  The  criteria  against 
which  ancillaries  will  be 
benchmarked  will  include 


market-competitiveness  of 
price  structures,  quality  of 
service,  cost-effectiveness  and 
timeliness  of  service  delivery, 
training  of  staff,  quality  of 
staff  supervision  and  suitabili- 
ty of  the  service  delivery  to 
the  users’  needs. 

• The  appropriate  division  of 
responsibilities  between  cen- 
tralized and  decentralized 
Human  Resources  offices  will 
be  reviewed. 

• The  ratio  between  administra- 
tive staff  and  faculty  will  be 
reviewed  and  adjusted  where 
necessary. 

• Career  development  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  staff  will 
be  improved. 

4.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
RESPONSIBLE 
ALLOCATION  OF 
FISCAL,  CAPITAL 
AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

• The  principles  for  allocation  of 
all  the  University’s  resources 
will  be  inextricably  tied  to 
articulated  priorities  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  one  of 
the  world’s  best  public  research 
universities. 

• Allocation  will  be  inextricably 
tied  to  the  results  of  bench- 
marking. Strong  performance 
in  areas  consistent  with  the 
University’s  priorities  will  result 
in  allocation.  Very  occasional- 
ly, the  University  will  decide  to 
make  allocations  to  improve  an 
area  critical  to  its  priorities  that 
is  insufficiently  strong  at 
present. 

• Allocation  will  be  differentially 
based  on  articulated  priorities 
and  quality  of  programs. 
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